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ABSTRACT 

This study was performed on a saiple of 1,276 
part-ti»e (PT) and full-tiie (FT) Language Learning center (LLC) 
students enrolled in French, Spanish, Gerian and Russian during 
FI67-74. ThP study sought to: (1) develop a statistical data base for 
use in future curricului and testing studies; (2) ezaiine factors 
affecting language learning success; and (3) to coipare French, 
Spanish, Gerian, and Russian training in tens of student body and 
instructional effectiveness. Findings include: (1) FT and PT students 
vithin each of the four languages have significantly differing 
psychological and linguistic profiles; (2) PT training is more 
effectiTe than FT training for exit proficiency goals of S-1 and S-2; 
(3) the nuBber of hours needed to attain S-1 and S-2 is significantly 
influenced by Measured language aptitude; (4) the nuiber of hours 
needed to attain S-*2 is significantly influenced by prior language 
training; and (5) each of the four languages reguires a different 
coBbination of factors to optimize the prediction of exit proficiency 
and iiproTeaent. Appendices contain: psychological measures; saaple 
Modern Language Aptitude Test; language proficiency rating criteria; 
and tables and figures. ( Author s/AR) 
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ABSTRACT 



This study was performed on a sample of 1276 part-time 
(PT) and full-time (FT) Language Learning Center (LLC) stu- 
dents enrolled in French, Spanish, German and Russian during 
FY67-74. The purpose of the study was threefold: 

- To develop a statistical data base which would in- 
clude both language and psychological measures on 
former LLC students, appropriately formatted for 
use in future curriculum and proficiency testing 
validation studies; 

- To examine the factors presumably affecting language 
learning success, such as prior foreign language 
experience, course constraints, vocational interests, 
measured language aptitude, and biographical in- 
formation; 

- To compare French, Spanish, German and Russian train- 
ing in terms of both student body and instructional 
effectiveness . 

The findings indicate that: 

1. FT students enrolled in the four languages have sig- 
nificantly differing psychological and linguistic profiles. 

2. PT and FT students within each of the four languages 
have significantly differing psychological and linguistic 
profiles. 

3. PT training is more effective than FT training for 
exit proficiency goals of S-1 and S-2. 

4. The numbers of hours needed to attain S-1 and " 

S-2 is significantly influenced by measured language aptitude. 

5. The number of hours needed to attain iS-2 is signif- 
icantly influenced by prior language' triaining. 
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6. The mean number of hours for students to attain S-1 
in all languages, PT and FT is 269. The mean number of hours 
for students in PT and FT French, Spanish, and German to attain 
S-Z IS 574. The mean number of hours for PT and FT Russian 
students to attain S-2 is 783. The mean number of hours for 

PT and FT French, Spanish, and German students to attain S-3 
is 727. The mean number of hours for PT and FT Russian stu- 
dents to attain S-3 is 1069. 

7. Each of the four languages requires a different 
combination of factors to optimize the prediction of exit 
proficiency and improvement. The most important psychological 
and linguistic predictors for all four languages seem to be 
hours m training, MLAT-3, MLAT-4, prior language training, 
entering proficiency score, and biographical measures describing 
the individual's experience in and attitude toward foreign 
language study. 
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Prediction of Success in French, Spanish, 
German, and Russian Foreign Language 
Learning — An Analysis of 
FY67-74 Student Data 

Elissa R. Natelson, Ph.D. 

David Allen, Ph.D. 
Central Intelligence Agency 

INTRODUCTION 

The objectives of this study are to provide the Language 
Learning Center CLLC/CIA) with a statistical data base 
appropriate for use in projected curriculum and proficiency 
testing validation studies, to analyze this collated sample, 
and to provide answers to the following questions based upon 
the available empirical data: 

1. What are the differences in LLC French, Spanish, 
German, and Russian training? 

2. Is Part-time (FT) training more effective than 
Full-time (VT) training? 



3. How long does it take a student to reach S-1, S-2, 
and S-3 speaking proficiency? (Definitions of speaking 
proficiency levels are provided in Appendix C ) , 

4. ;Vhich specific linguistic, biographical, and 
psychological factors can be identified as having significant 
influence upon a student's overall improvement and exit 
proficiency? 

5. Using the significant factors identified in (4.) 
above, how can those variables be combined to generate an 
accurate prediction of exit proficiency? 

The results of this study are of functional use not only 
to the LLC for evaluation of their foreign language training 
programs, but also to the consumers who send their officers to 
the LLC for language training. Furthermore, this study can 
provide guidance for Agency managers and recruiters involved 
in selection procedures. It will also prove to be valuable for 
linguists and managers who are concerned with the overall 
evaluation of language learning performance. 

This study is the second large-scale analysis of LLC 
student data. The first, completed in April 1974, was designed 
primarily to examine LLC student information files and data 
collection procedures and ro a-^-^lyze specific dimensions 
of the LLC language training program. This report provided 
suggestions, several of which were subsequently adopted 
by the LLC, on ways of collecting and organizing an adequate 
data base so that future analyses could be performed more 
readily. In spite of the limited data available for their 



study, a preliminary analysis of the data for FY70-72 
was completed. This preliminary analysis showed that the 
variable "hours in training" seemed to be an important factor 
in the prediction of exit proficiency, and that PT training 
seemed to be more effective than FT training. 

In August 1974, after collecting more student data, the 
LLC requested an in-depth analysis of LLC training programs. 
First-cut studies on this project Indicated that data 
were indeed available in CIA files on which to refine the 
prediction of language success. However, because of the 
magnitude of such a comprehensive study, specifically in the 
area of data collection, and the need for linguistic, as 
well as statistical interpretation of the results, the 
LLC assigned a linguist to coordinate on this project. The 
present report highlights prelimjLnary findings from this 
larger effort. 

PROCEDURE 

General Method - The basic methodology consisted of: 

collection and collation of 209 psychological, 
linguistic, and biographical measures for 
1276 subjects. 

-- analysis of the statistical relationships 
observed between these measures. 



The psychological and linguistic data were obtained from 
CIA files. Since most of the linguistic and some of the 
psychological data were hand rather than machine recorded, 
and since the data were organized under different filing 
systems, data collection was a lengthy process. Data 
on an individual was often recorded in several different 
locations with no cross-referencing. Therefore, collation 
involved both resolution of discrepancies where necessary, 
and production of a centralized master file. The specific 
dimensions on which the subjects were measured will be 
described in a later section of this report. 

Subjects 

The subjects were 1276 part-time (PT) and full-time CFT) 
former LLC students enrolled in French, Spanish, German, and 
Russian during FY67-74. The specific categories into which 
these subjects were divided for analysis will be discussed In 
detail in the Results and Discussion section of this report. 
Full-time training constitutes 33 hours per week. Part-time 
training at one facility (Type A) is six to nine hours per week 
PT training at another facility (Type B) is one hour per day, 
five days per week. 
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Psychological Test Data 

Scores on 166 variables from the CIA's Professional 
Test Battery (PTBJ , 18 variables from the California Person - 
ality Inventory (CPI) , 19 language measures and 6 biographical 
measures were intercorrelated for all subjects. Scores for all 
of these 709 variables were not available for each of the 1276 
subjects. A description of the variables including available 
sample size appears in Results and Discussion- I , and in Table 1 
of Appendix D . Originally, the Differential Appitude Test was 
also included in the variable pool, but was removed from the 
analysis since only a very small number of subjects had taken 
this test. The 166 PTE variables included 8 measures of 
intellectual ability, 7 scales designed to reflect tempera- 
ment, 15 work-attitude measures, one test of "foreign language 
ability" (AL) , 38 vocational interest scales, and 97 biographical 
information scales. The CPI scales are designed for personality 
assessment. Appendix A contains brief descriptions of 31 critical 
variables used on a portion of the PTB, 18 CPI scales, and 
38 vocational interest scales. These descriptions are provided 
for scales on which the greatest amount of general statistical 
relevance was obtained. They will be referenced extensively in 
the Results and Discussion section of this report. The remaining 
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97 PTB variables can be classified as items of biographical 
information. Any of these 97 items which significantly 
contributed to the interpretation of the relationships found 
in this study are discussed separately in the Results and 
Discussion section of this report and their descriptions appear 
in the last section of Appendix A , 

Language Test Data 

The 19 language variables included 6 scores on the 
Modern Language Aptitude Test (MLAT) , ,7 measures of prior 
language experience (ENTER, LANGl, PROFl, LANG2, PR0F2, LANGS, 
PR0F3), a measure of the number of hours in training (HOURS), 
an exit proficiency score (EXIT), an improvement score 
(IMPROVE: EXIT minus ENTER), and a measure reflecting type of 
language course studied (FT, PT-A, PT-B) . Only speaking pro- 
ficiency was recorded, since the 1974 report concluded that 
this aspect of language testing seemed to be the most objec- 
tive and reliable of the various proficiency measures. A 
description of the MLAT is found in Appendix B and a descrip- 
tion of the language proficiency rating system is found in 
Appendix C . 

Biographical Measures 

The six biographical measures which were recorded for each 
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student but which are not considered part of the PTB are: 
identification number, year of birth, employee code, sex, 
educational level, and year of training. The first three were 
used to locate and classify data. Thi last three were used in 
the correlation matrices with the psychological and linguistic 
variables. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

This section is divided into three sub-sections: Sample 
Description, Identification of Factors Affecting Language 
Learning Success, and Prediction of Exit Speaking Proficiency 
and Improvement. 
I. Sample Description 

Table 1 found in Appendix D provides basic descriptive 
statistics derived from all of the available data obtained on 
each of the 209 measures. This information was also obtained 
separately: for each language; for part-time and full-time 
students within each language; for students with and without 
prior foreign language training; and for students with below 
average and above average MLAT total scores, so that appropriate 
training and population statistical comparisons could be made. 
Inspection of Table 1 shows that not every student had a score 
on every variable. Thus, when certain specific variables are 
examined, such as MLAT, prior language training, or any of 



the psychological scales, the available sample sizes are 
frequently found to be less than the maximum possible (1276). 

Table 2 shows the number of student:; by language by type 
of training. The samples for German and Russian are notably 
smaller than for French and Spanish. Therefore, when further 
subdivided for analysis of particular factors, these samples 
were, in certain cases, insufficient to establish reliable 
bases for generalizations. These instances will be noted 
as they are discussed. 

The totaJ sample (see Tables 1 and 2) was subdivided 
into two groups an "MLAT" group consisting of individuals 
who had taken the MLAT (but who may or may not have taken 
the PTB) , and a ••PTB" group consisting of only those 
individuals who had taken the Professional Test Battery . 
Tables 3 and 4 provide sample sizes for these two sub-samples. 

Throughout this report, various levels of statistical 
significance associated with specific findings will be cited. 
Whenever a finding is said to be •'significant,'' it is assigned 
a precise probability of occurrence. For example, if the dif- 
ference between the mean scores obtained by PT French students 
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and PT Spanish students were discussed, three or more of those 
differences might be identified as being "statistically sig- 
nificant." i.e., MLAT, Hours in Training, Exit Proficiency. 
This simply means that the likelihood of such large differences 
occurring purely by chance is so low that the finding is 
attributed to real differences in the French and Spanish samples 
rather than to random sampling variations. Further, when it is 
said that significance was demonstrated at the "1% level," (,01) 
a specific probability value is attached to the result occurr- 
ing by chance. Such a statement could be translated as follows: 
Differences as large as those actually obtained could not have 
occurred by chance alone any more than 1% of all the times 
such comparisons could be made. This study will cite primarily 
differences significant at the .01 or 1% level since an unman- 
ageable number of correlations were found to be significant at 
the more generally accepted .05 or 51 level. Therefore, in 
general, any conclusions if statistical significance made ,. 
throughout this report can be regarded as conservative. 

Tables 5-8 represent correlational profiles on FT students 
enrolled in each of the four languages. Since full-time train- 
ing is the prime concern of consumers and the LLC, and the 
number of available subjects in this category was the largest, 
full-time training will be treated more comprehensively than 
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part-time training in this report, 
A. Language Comparisons 

. Tables 9-14 compare mean scores obtained by FT 
students across languages. Scores on each of the 209 variables 
were compared and the differences significant at the 5% level 
are shown in these six tables. Correlation matrices for FT 
samples were compared, but the resulting number of significant 
differences was too unwieldy to display in this report. How- 
ever, these matrices, showing the significant djifferences 
between correlation coefficients across languages are avail- 
able from PSS. 

Table 9 compares FT French and Spanish students. 
The data show that there was a greater percentage of women 
in the Spanish sample than in the French. French FT students 
have higher scores on the MLAT, and significantly higher 
entering profi<iiency (ENTER) than Spanish FT students. French 
students score higher on FM and IDY. They are also more willing 
to work in hazardous, annoying, irregular environments (WA02, 
WA04, WAIS). French students had more prior training in French 
(BIO 66,77) and Spanish students had more prior training in 
Spanish (BIO 68,79) according to their PTB scores. French 
students also do more reading than Spanish students (BIO 95). 

Table 10 compares FT French and German students. 
French students are younger and enter training with a higher 
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entering proficiency (ENTER) than German students. French-- 
students are more willing to work injiazardous , physically 
demanding environments (WA02, WA09). German students have 
more prior training in German (BIO 67, 78) than do French 
students. German students enjoyed commerce and business sub- 
jects more (BIO 36, 45), and have vocational interests more 
similar to those of successful bankers (SV39) than do French 
students, . 

Table 11 compares FT French and Russian students. 
Russian students are younger and have less military experience 
(BIO 05) than French students. They have more prior training 
in Russian (BIO 69, 80) and German (BIO 78) than do French 
students. They also enter training with higher proficiency 
in the language studied than French students (ENTER). Russian 
students score higher on RC, AL,^0, and the MLAT. 

Table 12 compares FT German and Spanish students. 
The data show a greater percentage of women in the Spanish 
student body, than in the German sample. Spanish students are 
younger than German students. German students have more prior 
training in German (BIO 67, 78) and Spanish students have more 
prior training in Spanish (BIO 68). 

Table 13 compares FT Spanish and Russian students. 
Russian students enter training with higher entering scores, 
spend more time in training, and exit with higher scores than 
do Spanish students. They have higher scores on the MLAT, 
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RC, AL, and NO than do the Spanish students. They have 
higher high school grades (BIO 19, 46, 48) than do the Spanish 
students, and enjoyed prior foreign language study more (BIO 39). 
They also have more Russian training (BIO 69, 80) than do Spanish 
students. The latter have more Spanish training (BIO 68) than 
do the Russian students. Finally, Russian students score lower 
on the CPI Dominance scale (DO) . 

Table 14 compares FT German and Russian students. 
Russian FT students entered training with higher entering pro- 
ficiency and exited from training with higher exit scores than 
did German students. They had more prior training in Russian 
(BIO 69, 80), and liked foreign language study more than German 
students (BIO 39, 48). The Russian students were more willing 
to be trained (WAOl), and more willing to work in a physically 
demanding (WA09) environment than the German students. Russian 
students are younger, and score higher on the MLAT and AL 
than German students. German students are more interested in 
commerce and business (BIO 36) than Russian students. 

Certain generalizations regarding each of the four 
language samples can be made from these comparisons. French 
students have more military experience and are more willing to 
work in hazardous, physically demanding environments than stu- 
dents enrolled in the other three languages. Spanish students 
score the lowest of the three groups on the MLAT. The Spanish 
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sample has the largest percentage of women. German students 
are the oldest group and, of the three groups, least enjoy 
working in hazardous, physically demanding environments. They 
are more interested in commerce and business than the other 
three student groups. Russian students are the youngest group. 
They enter training with higher scores on the MLAT and the 
ability measures, than students enrolled in the other three 
groups. They also enter training with higher entering pro- 
ficiency (ENTER) in the language to be studied than any of the 
other three groups. French students have more prior training 
in French; German students have more prior training in German; 
Spanish students have more prior training in Spanish; and 
Russian students have more prior training in Russian. 

These six table (9-14), present comparative data on 
FT students from that part of the total sample who had scores 
on the PTB measures. The statements describing these compari- 
sons pertain to the students enrolled at the LLC in these 
four languages during FY67-74 and may not necessarily be 
applicable to future language students. 

B. Training Comparisons 

Tables 15-18 compare FT and PT students. Differences 
which are significant at the five percent level are shown. 
Since the sample sizes for PT-A and PT-B were too small by 



themselves, they were combined as PT students for the purposes 
of comparison with FT students. Looking at Tables 15-18. 
it is evident that in all four languages, there was a greater 
percentage 6f women in PT training than in FT training. The 
m^an number of hours and mean exit scores for PT students 
were less than for FT students. There were no other general- 
izations applicable to all PT-FT comparisons. 

Table IS compares PT and FT French students. PT 
students scored significantly higher on MLAT part S. PT 
students were also younger, had more prior training in French, 
and less military experience (BIO OS, 08) than did FT students 
PT students were less willing to work in hazardous (WAOZ), 
supervised CWA10,\ isolated (WAll) , or irregular (WAIS) job 
environments than FT students. 

FT sti^dents were in better health (BIO 09) , had 
travelled more (BIO 03) , had more dependents (BIO S8) , wrote 
more technical reports (BIO 88), and had made more speeches 
(BIO 89) than PT students. FT students scored higher on FM. 
and RC, but lower on CAT and.AL than PT students. FT 
students' vocational interests are more similiar to those of 
successful engineers than are those of the PT students. 

Table 16 compares PT and FT Spanish students. FT 
students have a higher proficiency in languages other than 
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Spanish, and score lower on the MLAT. They have more self- 
confidence (SC), tolerance (TO), and a greater desire to 
create a good impression (GI), than PT students. FT students 
have travelled more (BIO 03), made more speeches (BIO 89), and 
liked writing and composition (BIO 40, 112) more than PT stu- 
dents. PT students' vocational interests are more similar to 
those of successful mathematicians than are FT students'. 

Table 17 compares FT and PT German students. FT 
students have more dependents than PT students (BIO 58). PT 
students' vocational interests are more similar to those of 
architects (SV03) and physicians (SV04) than are FT students'. 
Of all four language groups, German PT and FT students have the 
fewest significantly 'different mean scores on all variables. 

Table 18 compares FT and PT Russian students. FT 
students are ruore willing than PT students to work in environ- 
ments which require physical endurance and resourcefulness 
(WA 09, 13). They are more independent (AI) and enjoy reading 
mystery novels (BIO 98) more than PT students. FT students 
score higher than PT students on RC. 

To summarize Tables 15-18, FT students seem to have 
broader interests than PT students. They have travelled more, 
made more speeches, enjoy more activities, and are more willing 
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to work in unpleasant environments. PT students, however, 
score higher on the MLAT. 

These Tables (15-18) give profiles on PT and FT 
students from that part of the sample of 1276 students who 
had taken the PTB. Statements describing these groups may 
not necessarily be applicable to futUre PT-FT comparisons. 

C. Fast and Slow Comparisons 

Tables 19-21 compare Fast and Slow learners. All 
subjects in these tables were FT students who entered training 
at S-0 or S-0.5. Table 19 compares students who attained only 
the S-1 level in les:; than 321 hours (FAST) to those students 
V'ho attained only the 3-1 level in more than 379 hours (SLOW) . 
The subjects were students in all. four languages. 

Table 20 compares students in French, Spanish, and 
German who attained the S-2 level in less than 595 hours (FAST) 
to students in these three languages who attained the S-2 level 
in more than 725 hours (SLOW) . There were not enough Russian 
students who entered training at S-0 or S-0.5 and attained S-2 
to include in this sample. 

Table 21 compares students in French, Spanish, and 
German who attained the S-3 level in less than 826 hours (FAST), 
to students in these three languages who attained S-3 in more 
than 825 hours (SLOW). There were not enough Russian students 
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who entered training at S-0 or S-O.S and attained S-3 to 
inclade in this sample. 

The hours criteria defining FAST and SLOW learners 
in Tables 19-21» were determined through careful analysis of 
the complete full-time sample. These tables (19-31) will be 
discussed in the Results and Discussion section of this report 
under II-C (Hours in Training). 

0» Prior Vs. No Prior Foreign LanguaRe Comparisons 

Table 22 compares students who entered training at 
S-0 or S-O.S in the language to be studied, and who had had 
no prior foreign language training in any other language 
at a measured proficiency of more than S-1.0 (NO PRIOR), 
against students who entered training at S-1.0 or more in . 
the language to be studied, or who had a measured proficiency 
in any other language of S-l.S or more (PRIOR). 

These two groups of students will be discussed in 
Results and Discussion . II-A (Prior Language Training). 

E. Below and Above Average MLAT 

Table 23 compares students with Above Average MLAT 
total scores (65-80) to students with Below Average MLAT total 
scores (0-52) on all 209 variables. These two groups of students 
will be discussed in Results and Discussion . II-B (Measured 
Language Aptitude). 
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Identification of Factors Affecting Language 
Learning success" " — ^ 

Some foreign language students succeed, while other fail, 
given presumably identical course constraints, quality of 
instruction, and equal motivation. Students seem to absorb 
the presented material not only at differing rates, but also 
to varying qualitative degrees. Several factors which may 
account for this discrepancy are: prior foreign language 
experience, measured lang\>,age aptitude, and psychological 
make-up of the individual. 

A. Prior Foreign Language Trainini^ 

The definitions of Prior and No Prior are presented on 
the previous page in Section I-D. Table 22 indicates that 
students with prior foreign language training (PRIOR) , have 
significantly higher scores on several variables than do their 
peers without prior training (NO PRIOR): 

- Linguistic Variables : ENTER, EXIT, MLAT, proficiency 
in other languages -PROF 1, PROF 2, PROF 3. 

- Psychologi cal Variables : RV, RC, CAT, AL, AP, IDY,_CON. 
All of these are ability measures. 

- Biographical Variables : Education Level, other BIO items. 

The average number of hours in training for students 
with prior training is significantly less than for students with- 
out prior training (see Table 22). Table 24 presents the mean 
hours for FT students witk and without prior training to attain 
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S-1 and S-2. This table shows a slight benefit for prior 
training at S-1 and a significant benefit at S-2. 

B. Measured Language Aptitude 

This section examines the effect that a student's 
language aptitude as measured by the MLAT total score, has on 
his: overall improvement, hours in training required to attain 
S-1, S-2, or S-3, and ultimate exit proficiency score. 

Table 23 compares scores on all 209 variables for 
all PT and FT students with Below Average (0-52) and Above 
Average (65-80) language aptitude as measured by the MLAT 
total score. AA (Above Average) students entered with more 
prior language training, and exited in fewer hours with 
higher exit scores than BA (Below Average) students. AA 
students came from more educated homes (BIO 11), reported 
better work in ^high school and college (BIO 41, 44), graduated 
from high school younger (BIO 21), read more (BIO 95), and 
came from homes where English was the predominant language 
(BIO 18). AA students liked studying literature (BIO: 32), 
foreign languages (BIO 39), and solving puzzles (BIO 113) more 
than BA students. AA students are less willing than BA stu- 
dents to work in job environments requiring security^ measures 
(WA 14) . AA students have less self-control (SC) are more 
solitary (TTS6) and dislike physical activity (TTS2) more than 
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BA students. AA students received higher scores on the 
Ability Measures. 

AA students have vocational interests more like 
physicians, authors, artists, psychologists, architects, 
mathematicians, while BA students have vocational interests 
more like policemen, carpenters, office men, purchasing agents, 
and farmers. 

Tables 26-29 compare full-time students with Above 
and Below Average MLAT scores only on the linguistic measures. 
These categories are based on the MLAT Criteria as defined in 
Appendix B . Each language is treated separately, since com- 
parisons based on testing and training criteria are often more 
reliable intra-language than inter-language. Moreover, there 
was sufficient data for each language taken separately on 
which to perfq-rm these comparisons. 

Table 26 presents the data for FT French students. 
As the numbers indicate, AA students have significantly higher 
entering scores, and more prior language training than BA 
students. Although the mean hours in training for these two 
groups does not differ significantly, the AA students com- 
pleted training with significantly higher exit scores. This 
table indicates that French students with AA language aptitude 
complet-e training with higher exit scores in a similar amount 
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of training time as students with BA language aptitude. 
Table 26 also suggests that there may be a relationship be- 
tween prior language training and AA scores on the MLAT. 

Table 27 compass data for FT Spanish students who 
have BA and AA MLAT scores. Here, as in the French samples, 
students with AA scores on the MLAT have significantly more 
prior training than do students with BA MLAT scores. The 
former's exit scores are significantly higher, but the number 
of hours in training is not significantly different for the 
two groups. This table adds support to the supposition stated 
above that there may be a positive relationship between prior 
language training and AA language aptitude test scores. 

Tables 28-29 compare the data for FT German and FT 
Russian students, respectively, with BA and AA MLAT scores. 
Although the trend of mean scores on the variables HOURS, 
ENTER,' EXIT, PROFl, PR0F2, PR0F3, is the same as in the 
French and' Spanish groups, that is, students with AA MLAT 
scores complete training with higher exit scores and begin 
training with more prior language training than do BA students 
these differences are not significant. However, the small 
sample sizes for German and Russian may account, in part, for 
these results. 
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Tables 30-33 compare PT students with AA and BA MLAT 
scores. Tables 30-31 present French and Spanish data, respect- 
ively. Students with AA MLAT scores significantly outperform 
students with BA MLAT scores. Their exit scores are signif- 
icantly higher. They enter training with significantly more 
prior training. This trend is similar for the German and 
Russian PT students as Tables 32-33 indicate, although the 
differences are not statistically significant. This may be 
accounted for by virtue of small sample sizes in German and 
Russian as was the case for FT students in these languages. 

A pattern emerges from these eight comparisons. 
Students with higher MLAT scores have more prior training and 
attain higher exit scores in similar training times than do 
their peers with BA MLAT scores. 

Table 34 compares the mean number of hours required by 
BA and AA FT students to reach levels S-1, S-2, and S-3. BA 
French students take longer to reach levels S-1, S-2, and S-3 
than do AA. students. These differences are significant for 
levels S-1 and S-2, but not for S-3. Spanish AA students 
require less time in training than do BA students, but these 
differences are not significant at any exit proficiency level. 
There was insufficient data to make any Russian comparisons 
or to examine German samples beyond S-1. BA and AA German 
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students take similar training times to attain S-1. Table 34 

also shows that when data from French, Spanish and German are 

combined, the mean hours. to attain S-1 and S-2 is significantly 
less for the AA students. 

C. Hours in Training 

The 1974 PSS study of LLC data concluded that the 
variable "hours in training" had a greater effect on a 
student's exit proficiency than any of the other available 
language measures. In the present study, psychological and bio- 
graphical measures were added to the pool of language variables, 
and the relationship between hours in training and exit pro- 
ficiency was reexamined. Fortunately, the larger data base 
provided by the LLC at this time permitted language by language 
(i.e., Spanish vs. German) comparisons rather than language 
group by language group comparisons (i.e., Romance vs. Slavic). 
Intra-language 'comparisons were also completed with this larger 
sample. There was sufficient data in most instances, to 
compare PT-HQ and PT-C of C samples, and to compare FT and 
combined PT samples. 

Table 3 5 lists the mean number of hours FT and PT 
students spent in training in the four languages, in order to 
attain S-1, S-2, and S-3 proficiency. The number in parentheses 
beside each entry indicates sample size. These students all 
entered training with S-0 or S-O.S proficiency in the language 
to be studied. ^ 
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when these samples are compared across languages 
(Table 36) significant differences can be noted between FT 
French and Spanish students, and between FT Russian students 
and each of the other three FT samples. No significant dif- 
ferences were obtained in PT comparisons, using combined 
samples, as in Table 36. PT comparisons were alLo nonsignifi- 
cant for PT-B groups across languages, and for PT-A groups 
across languages. Tables 36-38 show significance levels based 
upon comparison of the means reported in Table 35, 

Table 37 presents intra-language comparisons. When 
PT and FT French students are compared, significant differences 
are found in the number of hours required for students to 
attain S-1 and S-2. PT training seems to be more effective 
than FT training for students with exit goals of S-1 and S-2. 
PT-B training and PT-A training do not differ significantly 
in the mean number of hours to attain S-1 and S-2. 

For the Spanish samples, the results are similar to 
the French results described above, i.e., PT training is more 
effective than FT training. However, PT-A and B training 
show significant differences in the number of hours to attain 
S-1. PT-B training seems to be more effective than PT-A 
training in Spanish to attain S-1. 

Si 
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PT German training seems to be more effective than 
FT for students with S-1 goals. PT-A and PT-B German training 
do not differ significantly in the number of hours to attain 
S-1. 

The data for Russian was limited. However, com- 
parisons show that PT training to S-1 and to S-3 proficiency 
levels is more effective than FT training. 

The 1974 study noted that certain students attained 
high exit proficiency scores in comparatively few hours, 
while others made very small proficiency gain after hundreds 
of hours in training. In order to investigate this differ- 
ence in capacity for. language learning, students were divided 
into SLOW and FAST learners as defined in Results and 
Discussion . I-C. Mean scores on all variables were compared 
for the two groups. Tables 19-21 present the significantly 
different mean scores on psychological, linguistic, and bio- 
graphical variables for FAST and SLOW learners who attained 
S-l, S-2, and S-3. 

Based on these exit goals, S-1, S-2, S-3, three 
profiles on the FAST student are presented. Certain charac- 
teristics pertain to two of the three groups, but the only 
characteristic common to all three groups of FAST learners 
is that there were significantly more women in the FAST groups 
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than in the SLOW groups. Students in the FAST samples 
attaining S-1 and S-2 scored higher on the MLAT and on the 
AL than did the SLOW students. They also had more prior 
training in other languages than did SLOW students. 

The FAST learner attaining S-1 enjoys physical 
activity less, has lower educational expectations, and reads 
fewer science books than the SLOW student. The FAST learner 
attaining S-2 has. a higher capacity for status, went, to a 
larger university, developed an interest in occupational goals 
earlier, and enjoys music, art, puzzle solving, and drawing 
more than the SLOW student. 

The FAST learner attaining S-3 has a higher capacity 
for status, is more self-confident, and sees himself v - as a 
leader in group situations than does the SLOW studenc. Amount 
of prior training and MLAT scores are lower for the FAST than 
for the SLOW student, although these differences are not 
significant. The FAST learner held jobs earlier, and made 
important personal decisions earlier than did the SLOW learner. 
His vocational interests are less like those of policemen, 
accountants, and off icemen than the SLOW learner. 

The LLC is especially interested in discovering 
what psychological characteristics students who attained S-3 
possess. An S-3 level speaker is defined as one who demon- 
strates poise and confidence in speaking the foreign language, 
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which the S-2 or S-2+ student has not yet received. Total 
Inunersion (TI) programs were instituted several years ago to 
bring students up to an S-3 level and to give them the poise 
and confidence in speaking which are rarely acquired in the 
classroom. The data for FAST students who attain S-3 sub- 
stantiate the hypothesis that confidence is indeed a character- 
istic of those who can attain S-3. Whether or not this quality 
in speaking can be taught, is still unknown. Do the total 
immersion programs bring out , or do they teach speaking con- 
fidence? A follow-up study should be undertaken examining 
files of LLC students with high ratings on psychological 
confidence scales. Students who have attended, the TI programs 
and reached S-3 should be studied to determine whether con- 
fidence in speaking in intrinsic or taught. 

Table 38 compares the number of hours intra- 
language to reach levels S-1, S-2, and S-3. Ideally, there 
would be a significant difference listed for each comparison 
made. This would mean that the number of hours required to 
attain each level is different. However, the figures show 
that this is not the case. There is no significant difference 
in the number of hours: for a PT Spanish student to reach S-1 
or S-2;- for PT and FT German students to reach S-2 or S-3; 
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for FT Russian students to reach S-1 or S-2; or for PT or FT 
Russian students to reach levels S-2 or S-3. 

Prediction of Exit Speaking Proficiency and 
Overall improvement 

Two major techniques of predicting exit proficiency 
and overall improvement have been used in this analysis. 
The technique used to evaluate correlational data of the type 
shown in Tables 5-8, is called Multiple Regression Analysis. 
These tables show the magnitude and direction of the cor- 
relations between variables.. The reported correlations be- 
tween exit proficiency and other variables, and between over- 
all improvement and other variables, express the extent to 
which exit scores and overall improvement can be predicted 
from any other single measure. 

The mult^Lple regression equation represents a way of 
predicting performance from the most mathematically optimal 
combination of the individual measures. Tables 39-41 show 
the equations which produce the best predictions of exit pro- 
ficiency and improvement for FT French, Spanish, and German. 
There was not enough data on FT Russian students to generate 
a useful equation for that la ..uage. Based on the available 
data, the equations presented in Tables 39-41 represent the 
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best prediction of exit proficiency and improvement using 
the selected predictor variables and the technique called 
multiple regression analysis. 

Table 39, French, shows four equations. The heading 
above each equation indicates the group for whom the equation 
is applicable. The first two equations were generated for all 
students who have previous language experience. The last two 
equations can be used if the student has no prior language 
experience. The Prior/No Prior definitions are found in 
Section I-D of Results and Discussion . 

Similarly, Tables 40 and 41 give the equations for Spanish 
and German, respectively. 

Figures 1-20 represent predicted improvement or pre- 
dicted exit proficiency based solely on the number of hours 
spent in training. These predictions were generated by using 
a technique called polynomial regression analysis. Polynomial 
regression is a statistical technique similar to multiple 
linear regression except that for polynomial regressions, all 
predicticas are generated by combining the scores obtained on 
one variable with exponential powers of the same variable (in 
this case HOURS) in order to derive predicted values on a 
second variable (in this case Exit Proficiency/Improvement). 
This technique is used only when the relationship between two 
variables can be shown to be non-linear. Since the relationship 
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between hours in training and exit proficiency was found 
to be non-linear, that is, more hours in training do not 
necessarily mean a proportionately higher exit score, polynomial 
regressions enable more accurate predictions to be made for 
exit proficiency and improvement (from the single variable, 
HOURS) than does linear, regression. Polynomial regressions 
can only be used with one predictor and one predicted variable." 
As the figures show, exit proficiency and improvement are one 
and the same when students enter training with no prior pro- 
ficiency (Enter - S-O.O/O.S). For students who enter training 
with S-1.0 or greater, predicted exit proficiency can be found 
for any number of hours by ."dding the number scaled from 0 to 7 
on the vertical axis of Figures 1-20 to the entering score. 

0 " S-0 4 » s-0 to S-2 

1 - S-0 to S-0. 5 S - S-0 to S-2. 5 

2 - S-0 to S-1 6 - S-0 to S-3 

3 » S-0 to S-l.S 7 - S-0 to S-3. 5 

These 20 figures ^an be used for prediction of a student's 
exit proficiency and improvement from knowledge of hours in 
training. For example, looking at Figure 5, FT French, Enter 
- 0.0/O.S, an average^.3tudent who will be training 17 weeks, 
at 33 hours per week, or 561 hours, has a predicted improvement 
score of 3.787 or somewhere between S-1+ and S-2. These 
figures can be compared with Table 35 - Mean Hours to Attain 
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S-1, S-2, and S-3. The mean hours in training for a FT 
French student was approximately fO. Looking at Figure 5, 
after approximately 650 hours a student's predicted exit score 
is S-2. 0. («4.0 scaled score). 

Several generalizations can be made for Figures 5-8. 
The number of hours in training before improvement begins to 
level off is high -- more than 800 hours or 24 weeks. This 
is the standard course length. Therefore, an average FT 
student continues to improve throughout the course, or until 
approximately 2.0-2.5 is reached. The figures also show that 
only a very small number of students attain more than S-2. 5 

0 

in French, German, and Spanish. 

Comparing Figures 5-8 with Figures 9-12, it is evident 
that students entering FT training at S-1.0 or more peak earlier 
at approximately 650 hours, in French and Spanish. There is 
not enough data to evaluate the German and Russian samples. 

Figures 13-20 show that PT students spend less time in 
training than FT students. While students entering PT training 
at S-0.0/0.5 continue to improve throughout their training, 
PT students entering at S-1.0 do not. In fact, some students 
who enter at S-1.0 or more may regress to a lower proficiency 
after 150 hours or more (see Figures 17, 18, 20). 
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SUMMARY 



This study was designed: to develop a statistical data 
base which would include both language and psychological 
measures on former LLC students, appropriately formatted for 
use in future curriculum and proficiency testing validation 
studies; to examine the factors presumably affecting language 
learning success, such as prior foreign language experience, 
course constraints, vocational interests, measured language 
aptitude, and biographical information; and to compare French, 
'Spanish, German and Russian training in terms of both student 
body and instructional effectiveness. 

A centralized master file was developed, using 209 avail- 
able measures on 1276 former LLC students in the four languages 
This data base, located in PSS, and machine recorded, can be 
used by the LLC or other Agency components for future research 
on foreign language training. The psychological, linguistic, 
and biographical measures obtained on these students were 
statistically analyzed. The findings indicate that: 

1. FT students enrolled in the four languages have sig- 
nificantly differing psychological and linguistic profiles. 
French students have more military experience and are more 
willing to work in hazardous and physically demanding environ.^: 
ments than students enrolled in the other three languages. 
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Spanish students score the lowest of the four groups on the 
MLAT. The Spanish sample has the largest percentage of women 
of the four groups, German students are the oldest and least 
enjoy working in hazardous, physically demanding environments. 
They are more interested in commerce and business than the 
other three student groups. Russian students are the youngest 
group. They enter training with higher scores on the MLAT 
and the PTB Ability Measures than students in the other three 
groups. They also enter training with higher entering pro- 
ficiency (ENTER) in the language to be studied than any of 
the other three groups. French students have more prior 
training in French, German students have more prior training 
in German, Spanish students have more prior training in Spanish 
and Russian students have more prior training in Russian. 

2. PT and FT students in each of the four languages 
have significantly differing psychological and linguistic 
profiles. In all four languages, there was a greater percentage 
of women in PT training than in FT training. FT students seem 
to have broader interests than PT students. They have travelled 
more, made more speeches, enjoy more activities, and are more 
willing to work in unpleasant environments.' PT students score 
higher on. the MLAT. Complete PT and FT comparisons for each of 
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the four languages are found in the Results and Discussion 
section of this report. 

3. PT training is more effective than FT training for 
exit goals of S-1 and S-2. For French, PT training is 

more effective than FT training for exit goals of S-1 and 
S-2. For Spanish, PT-B training is more effective than 
PT-A training for exit goals of S-1, but both PT-B and PT-A 
training are more effective than FT training for exit 
goals of S-1 and S-2. PT German training seems to be more 
effective than FT training for exit goals of S-1. The data 
for Russian was limited, but comparisons show that PT training 
to S-1 and S-3 .is more effective than FT training. 

4. The mean hours to attain S-1, S-2, and S-3 in FT 
Russian training is significantly greater than the mean hours 
to attain S-1, S-2, S-3 in the other three languages. The 
mean hours to attain S-2 in French is significantly greater 
than the mean hours to attain S-2 in Spanish. 

5. The number of hours needed to attain S-1 and S-2 
is significantly influenced by measured language aptitude. 
Students with AA MLAT scores attain S-1 and S-2 in significantly 
fewer hours than students with BA MLAT scores. 
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Students with AA MLAT scores entered with more prior language 
training, and exited in fewer hours with higher exit scores 
than BA students. AA students came from more educated homes, 
did better work in high school and college, graduated from 
high school younger, read more, and came from homes where 
English was the predominant language. AA students liked 
studying literature, foreign languages, and solving puzzles 
more than BA students. AA students are less willing to work 
in job environments requiring security measures. They have 
less self-control, are more solitary, and dislike physical 
activity more than BA students. AA students received higher 
scores on the Ability Measures. AA students have vocational 
interests more like those of successful physicians, authors, 
artists, psychologists, architects, and mathematicians, while 
BA students have vocational interests more like those of suc- 
cessful policemen, carpenters, off icemen, purchasing agents, 
and farmers. 

6. The number of hours needed to attain S-2 is signif- 
icantly influenced by prior language training. 

7. Each of the four languages requires a different 
combination of factors to optimize the prediction of exit 
proficiency and improvement. The most important psychological 



and linguistic predictors for all four languages seem to be 
HOURS, MLAT-3. MLAT-4, prior language training, entering 
score, and biographical measures describing the individual's 
experience in and attitude toward foreign language study. 

8. Based on exit goals of S-1, S-2, and S-3, profiles 
on the student who attains these goals more rapidly than the 
average student (FAST) or more slowly than the average student 
(SLOW), were developed. In all three groups, those who attained 
S-1, S-2, and S-3, the only characteristic common to all FAST 
learners is that there were significantly more women in the FAST 
groups than in the SLOW groups. Students in the FAST groups 
attaining S-1 and S-2 scored higher on the MLAT and on the AL 
than did the SLOW students. They had more prior training in 
other languages than did "LOW students. ' The FAST learner, 
attaining S-3 has a greater desire to attain high status, is 
more self-confident, and sees himself more as a leader in group 
situations than does the SLOW student. He held jobs earlier, 
and made important personal decisions earlier in his life than 
did the SLOW learner. 

It is anticipated that these research findings will 
provide the LLC and LLC consumers with useful guidelines for 
language training selection, and for post -training performance 
evaluation. 
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Recommendations For Further Study 

1. More data should be gathered on Russian and German students, 
so that comprehensive analyses in these languages could be 
completed. 

2. The prediction equations presented in Tables 39-41 should 
be validated on future student samples. . 

3. More data should be gathered on women students so that 
further sex comparisons in language learning ability can be 
made. 

4. Record keeping at the LLC should be computerized to avoid 
duplication, error, and to simplify information retrieval. 

5. Follow-up studies should be done on: 

a) The predictive powers of MLAT-3 and MLAT-4 alone vs. 
all five parts of the MLAT. If two sections provide as much 
predictive information as five, then test time could be signif- 
icantly reduced. 

b) Differences between languages in differing language 

f 

groups such as French and Spanish grouped as Romance, or- 
Russian and Serbo-Croatian grouped as Slavic. Individual 
languages between any two such groups (i.e., French-Romance vs. 
Russian-Slavic), should be analyzed separately in order to 
isolate the effects of proficiency testing procedures, training 
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procedures, and instructor variables. The language groups 
themselves (Romance vs. Slavic) should not be compared with 
each other. 

c) The relationship between psychological measures of 
personal poise or confidence and the attainment of S-3 speak- 
ing proficiency. Data from FY69 forward should be used, since 
proficiency testing procedures were not as standardized prior 
to 1969. 

d) FT courses. These seem to be more effective than 
FT training. Curricula and instructional methodology should 
be compared for FT and FT training, to determine the reasons 
for such differences. 

e) Determining the reasons for obtained differences in 
mean training times to attain S-2 in French and Spanish, as 
well as differences in mean training times to attain S-1, S-2, 
and S-3 in Russian vs. the other three languages. 

f) Determining the reasons for obtained similar training 
times to achieve S-2 and S-3 in German and Russian. 

g) The relationship between AL and reading attainment. 
This study lows AL to be a poor predictor of language speaking 
aptiicade v/hon compared with the MLAT. However, it may prove 

to be useful as a predictor of language reading success. If 
subsequent research shows that AL correlates with neither 
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speaking nor reading aptitude, it should not be regarded by 
Agency managers, as it presently is, to be a measure of 
"language learning ability." 

h) The relationship between the specific prior language 
studied, for example, German as opposed to French -- and achieve 
ment. The study of French, for example, may inhibit or promote 
language learning facility in Spanish. 

i) The validity of entering proficiency scores. Many 
students made no tested progress, or even regressed after 
several hundred hours of training. 

j) Differences between students in TI (Total Immersion) 
programs who have and who have not attained S-3. 

k) The correlation between MLAT ajid PTB ability measures. 
How predictable are MLAT scores from data obtained on the PTB? 

1) Differences between student samples obtained from 
different CIA divisions. 
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APPENDIX A 



PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASURES 
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PROFESSIONAL TEST BATTERY (PTB) 



ility Measures 
FM 
RV 
RC 
CAT 
AP 
IDY 
CON 
NO 
AL 



Temperament Scales 
QUICK 
PHYSICAL 
OUTGOING 
PREDOMINANT 
CONFIDENT 
SOLITARY 
QUESTION 



Work Attitudes Scales 
TRAINING 
HAZARDS 
ANALYZE 
ANNO/ANCES 
REWARDS 
see. RESPON. 
MECHANICAL 
SUPERVISOR 
PHYSICAL 
SUPERVISEE 
see. DEPRIV. 
UNDESIRABLE 
RESOURCEFUL 
SECURITY 
TEMPO 
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Aptitude/Ability Measures. These eight tests are predominantly 
measures ot intellectual ability and/or aptitSde. Higher 
scores indicate greater ability/ aptitude. 

|i|HI£. M|tli|es^^FM) . This test measures abstract/nonverbal 

Reading Comprehension (RC) . This test measures ability to 
read and comprehend verFal text. 

Vocabulary (RV) . Verbal fluency as reflected by knowledge 
ot vocabulary is measured by this test. "wxeage 

Arithmetic Reasoning (AP) . Arithmetic reasoning and problem- 
solving abiFity are measured by this test. 

.^l^^f^P^gtation of Data ( IDY) . This test measures a person's 
ability to make theFest and most logical interpretation 
of data presented in the form of charts and graphs. 

Considerations (CON). This is a test of ideational fluency, 
or the ability to generate ideas rapidly. 

Numerical Operations (NO). The ability to perform simple 
numerical operations (viz., addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division) is measured by this test. 

Contemporary Affairs Test (CAT). This test measures a per- 
son s knowledge of contemporary events and world affairs. 

Artificial Language (AL) . This test was devised as a measure 
01; an individual's abiTity to learn and master foreign 
la.aguages. * 

Temperament Scales . The seven temperament scales described here 
measure various aspects of how a person perceives and de- 
scribes himself. Higher scores indicate a greater tendency 
preference for, or amount of the attribute described. 

TTSl (Quick Scale ) . This scale measures how fast an individual 
moves, works, and acts--in short, the level of activity he 
perceives in his own behavior. 

TTS2 ( Physical Scale). This scale measures the extent to 
which an individual likes, and engages in, vigorous physical 
activity. ' 
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TTS3 ( Outgoing Scale ) . This scale measures how socially 
extroverted the individual perceives himself to be. 

TTS4 (Predominant Scale ) . The extent to which the individual 
sees himself as tTie central figure or leader in group sit- 
uations is measured by this scale. 

prS5 (Self-confident Scale ). This scale measures the extent 
to whicn tne individual views himself as self-assured 
confident, and calm in his personal behavior. 

TTS6 (Solitary Scale ). Social introversion and preference 
tor solitary activities are measured by this scale. 

TT_S 7 (Question Scale). This scale measures the extent to 
which tne individual is uncommitted in describing himself, 
either because of uncertainty or unusual caution. 



WoTK Attitude Scales . These fifteen scales measure an indivi- 
dual s attitudes toward various types of work environments. 
For all scales, lower scores generally indicate a greater 
willingness or preference to work in a job requiring the 
activity described. ^ n s 

WAOl (Trainin)^ Scale ) . This scale measures an individual's 
willingness to work in a job which requires extensive 
training. 

WA02 ( Hazards Scale ) . An individual's willingness to work 
m a hazardous job which may expose him to physical danger 
is measured by this scale. 

^A03 ( Analyze Scale). This scale measures willingness to 
work m a job which requires the individual to analyze, 
evaluate, or manipulate other people. 

WA04 ( Annoyances Scale ) . This scale measures the individual's 
wilTingness to work in a job in which he is constantly sub- 
jected to personal annoyances which may cause physical dis- 
comfort or inconvenience. 

WA05 ( Reward Scale ) . This scale measures the individual's 
willingness to do without reward, recognition, or feed- 
back for his work accomplishments. 
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WA06 ^ (Social Responsibility Scale ) . This scale measures 
willingness to worK in a jobnTKTEh requires the individual 
to perform social duties such as frequent entertaining. 

WA07 (Mechanical Scale ) . This scale measures unwillingness 

to undertake an assignment requiring activities in the 

mechanical field (use of instruments or machines, adiustine 
and repairing equipment) . » J * -^"S 

Willingness to work in a job which 
requires the individual to spend much time supervisina 
others is measured by this scale. 

WA09 ( Physical Scale ). This scale measures the individual's 
willingness to work in a job which requires physical 
strength, coordination, or endurance. 

WAIO (Supervisee Scale). Willingness to work in a job in 
which tne individuiTTeceives close supervision is measured 
by this scale. 

WAU (Social Deprivation Scale) , This scale measures the 
individual's Willingness to work in a job setting in which 
he IS frequently isolated with little or no contact with 
other people. 

WA12 (Undesirables Scale!. This scale measures the indivi- 
dual s Willingness to work in a job in which he must deal 
with people considered inefficient, unpleasant, unstable, 
of questionable character, or undesirable in some other 
respect . 

WA13 (Resourcefulness Scale). This scale measures the indivi- 
dual s Willingness to work in a job which requires resource- 
fulness, initiative, and adaptability. 

WA14 ( Security Scale ) . This scale measures the individual's 
Willingness to work in a job with highly unusual and un- 
conventional aspects which limit his personal freedom, such 
as working under cover or working under tight security 
restrictions. ' 

WAIS ( Tempo Scale ) . This scale measures willingness to 
work m a 30b which involves highly irregular and constantly 
changing work pace and schedule. 
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California Personality Inventory ( CPI ) Scales . Each or the 18 
scales of the CPI is intended to cover one important facet 
of interpersonal psychology. The descriptions of these 
scales as listed below are taken from the Manual for the 
Palo Alto ^Cal Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc., 

DO (Dominance Scale ) . To assess factors of leadership ability 
dominance, persistence, and social initiative. 

CS (Capacity for Status Scale ) . To serve as an index of an 
individual's capacity tor status (not his actual or 
achieved status). The scale attempts to measure the per- 
sonal qualities and attributes which underlie and lead to 
status. 

SY (Sociability Scale ). To identify persons of outgoing, 
sociable, participative temperament. 

SP (Social Presence Scale ) . To assess factors such as poise, 
spontaneity, and self-confidence in personal and social 
interaction. 

SA ( Self - Acceptance Scale ) . To assess factors such as sense 
Of personal worth, self -acceptance, and capacity for in- 
dependent thinking and action. 

(Sense of Well ^ bsing Scale) . To identify persons who 
minimize their worries and complaints, and are relatively 
free from self-doubt and disillusionment. 

RE (Responsibility Scale) . To identify persons of conscientiou 
responsible, and dependable disposition and temperament. 

SO ( Socialization Scale) . To indicate the degree of social 
maturity, mtergrity, and rectitude which the individual 
has attained. 

SC ( Self - Control Scale) . To assess the degree and adequacy 
of self-regulation and self-control and freedom from 
impulsivity and self-centeredness. 

TO ( Tolerance Scale). To identify persons with permissive, 
accepting, and non- judgmental social beliefs and attitude. 
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GI ( Good Impression Scale). To identify person? capable of 
creating a favorable impression, and who' are concerned 
about how others react to them. 

CM ( Communal ity Scale ) . To indicate the degree to which 
an individual's reactions and responses correspond to the 
modal ("common") pattern established for the inventory. 

AC ( Achievement via Conformance Scale) . To identify those 
factors of interest and motivation which facilitate 
achievement in any setting where conformance is a pos- 
itive behavior. *^ 

AI ( Achievement via Independence Scale) . To identify those 
factors of interest and motivation which facilitate 
achievement in any setting where autonomy and independence 
are positive behaviors. 

IE ( Intellectual Efficiency Scale ) . To indicate the degree 
of personal and intellectual efficiency which the individual 
has attained. 

PY ( Psychological - Mindedness Scale ) . To measure the degree 
to wnicn the individual is interested in, and responsive 
to, the inner needs, motives, and experiences of others. 

gC ( Flexibility Scale ) . To indicate the degree of flexi- 
bility and adaptability of a person's thinking and social 
behavior. 

FE ( Femininity Scale) . To assess the masculinity or femin- 
inity of interests. (High scores indicate more feminine 
interests, low scores more masculine:) 
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STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST SCALES (SV) 



*u ^® scales measure how similar one's interests are 

to the interests of people working in a wide variety of jobs. 
Higher jcores indicate stronger similarity of interests, 
lower scores indicate dissimilarity of interests 



SV Scale Scale Name 

\ Artist 

2 Psychologist 

J Architect 

J Physician 

I Dentist . 

5 Mathematician 

J Physicist 

8 Er(.^'ineer 

9 Chemist 

]-J Production Manager 

I-'- i Farmer 

12 Aviator 

13 i Carpenter 

1* Math-Science Teacher 

15 Policeman 

1° Forestry Service 

}l ' YMCA Physical Director 

1° Personnel Director 

' City School* Superintendent 

20 Public Administrator 

21 YMCA Secretary 

22 Social Science Teacher 

23 Minister 

24 Musician 

25 CPA Partner 
2o Senior CPA . 

27 ' Accountant 

28 Office Man 

29 Purchasing Agent 

30 Banker 

31 Sales Manager 

II Real Estate Sales 

33 Life Insurance Sales 

34 Advertising Man 

35 Lawyer 

36 Author- Journalist 

37 Pres. Mfg. Concern 

38 Army Officer 
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'biographical measures 



BIO 01. During most of my childhood I lived in 



1. the country 
3.' 



a town with a population of less than 5.000. 
a town of 5,000 to 50,000 population. 
4. a city of 50,000 to 200,000 population. 
3. a city with a population greater than 200,000. 

BIO 02. By the time I was 18 years old I had lived 

1. all my life in the same neighborhood. 

2. m two different neighborhoods. 

3. in three or four different neighborhoods. 

4. in five or six different neighborhoods. 

5. m seven or more different neighborhoods. 

BIO 03. The number of siaifiS. I had lived in or travelled in by 
the time I was 15 years old was vcxxea m oy 

1. one. 

2. two or three. 

3. four to six. 

4. seven to ten. 

5. eleven or more. 



BIO 04. Since my 13th birthday I have lived or travelled in 
fSra'?otarJlml%^"°' "^^^^^^ 



1. none. 

2. one or two months. 

3. three or more months. 



BIO 05. I have had the._ following military experience (for purpose 
L' ^--S the KoreL coSflLt 



as wartime experience) : 

0. no military experience. 

1. some military experience. 
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0 7. My highest rank of military service has be 



1. no military service. 

2. enlisted rating. 

3. Non-commissioned officer. 

4. Warrant officer. 

5. 2nd Lieutenant (or equivalent). 

6. 1st Lieutenant (or equivalent). 

7. Army captain (or equivalent). 

8. Major (or. equivalent) . 

9. Lieutenant colonel (or equivalent). 
10. Colonel (or equivalent) or higher. 



BIO 08. I have been on active military duty for the following 
length of time: * 

1. none. 

2. less than 1 year 

3. 1 of more years, but less than 3 years. 

4. 3 or more years. 



BIO 09. During the past two years my health has generally been 

1. poor. 

2. fair. 

3. good. 

4. very good. 

5. excellent. 

BIO 10. In school, my father went as far as 

1. • attending grade school through grade 8 or less. 

2. attending high school, but did not graduate. 

3. graduating from high school. 

4. attending college, but did not graduate. 

5. graduating from college. 

BIO 11. In school my mother went as far as 

1. attending grade school through grade 8 or less 

2. attending high school, but did not graduate. 

3. graduating from high school. 

4. attending college, but did not graduate. 

5. graduating from college. 
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BIO 12. When I was 15 years of age, my 



^* dead)^^ living together (separated, divorc. 

2. parents were living together. 

BIO 13. The number of my brothers and sisters who were living • 
m my home during most of my childhood was 

1. none. 

2. one. 

3. two. 

4. three. 

5. four or more. 



BIO 16. When I was a child my parents entertained other adults 
(.otner than relatives) 

1. practically never. 

2. seldom. 

3. once in a while. 

4. fairly frequently. 

5. a great deal. 

BIO 17. In my childhood home there 

1. were five books, or fewer. 

2. were not more than twenty- five or thirty books. 

3. were about enough books to fill one bookcase. 

4. were enough books to fill two or three, bookcases. 

5. was a whole library of books. 

BIO 18 . In my childhood home 

1. my parents spoke only English. 

2. my parents spoke English and at least one other 
language. 

3. my parents spoke only their native language, which 
was not English. 
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BIO 19. With^respect to grades in high school . I usually stood 

1. lowest ten per cent. 

ierper^ceHJr^^''^ ^^"^ """^^ ''"^ ""^^ 
3. middle fifty per cent. 

^* tef peJ Jen?!^"^'''^ ^^^^ highest 

5. highest ten per cent of my. class. 

BIO 20. While I was in high school my spending money came 

1. I didn't have any spending money. ^ 
z. entirely or almost entirely from my family 

4 enJiielv^'or «Lncf P^^^^^' ^^^'^ °^ earnings 

J. entirely or almost entirely from my own earnings 

S. from some other source than the abive, ^"""^"S^' 

BIO 21. At the time I graduated from high school my age was 

1. I have not graduated from high school. 
Z. 16 Or under. 

3. 17 or 18. 

4. 19 or over. 

BIO 22. After' graduating from high school, I went to work or was 
P«i^"f uSe:' " ^''^ follower 

1. I have not graduated from high school. 

Z. no longer than a summer. 

3. no longer than one school year. 

4. no longer than two school years. 

5. more than two school years. 
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BIO 23. In addition to the education I now have, the most 
education I ever expect to receive is 

1. I do not plan any future education. 

2. a diploma from high school. 

3. a certificate or diploma from business or trade schoc 

4. some college training, but not a bachelor's degree. 

5. a bachelor's degree. c^icc. 

6. a master's degree. 

7. a doctor's degree.- 

8. specialized training beyond the doctor's degree. 

BIO 29. The number of undergraduate students enrolled in the 
college or university which I last attended as an 
undergraduate was 

1. less than 1,000. 

2. 1,000 to 3,000. 

3. 3,000 to 10,000. 

4. 10,000 or more. 

BIO 32-40. For each college subject area listed below mark your 
answer sheet according to tha following key: 

" 1. I usually disliked these courses. 

2. I neither liked nor 'iisliked these courses. 

3. I usually liked th ic courses. 

4. 1/ liked these courses very much. 

BIO 32. Literature 

BIO 33. Physical sciences 

BIO 34. Biological sciences 

BIO 35. Social sciences 

BIO 56. Commerce and business 

BIO 37. Mathematics 

BIO 38. Engineering 

BIO 39. Foreign languages 

BIO 40. Writing and composition 
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BIO 41-49. For each college subject area listed below. I feel 
that my work Cnot necesrarily my grades) can fairly 
be described as «» ' / 



be described as 

1. poor. 

2. fair. 

3. good. 

4. excellent. 

510 41. Literature 

BIO 42. Physical sciences 

BIO 43. Biological sciences 

BIO 44. Social -sciences 

BIO 45. Commerce and business 

BIO 46. Mathematics„ 

BIO 47. Engineering 

BIO 48. Foreign languages 

BIO 49. Writing and composition 



BIO 50. As an undergraduate in college I changed my major subject 



1. never. 

2. once. 

3. twice. 

4. three or more times. 



BIO 53. The porportion of my undergraduate college expens 
which I earned myself (including tuition, room, b 
clothing, books) is 



es 
board. 



1. none. 

2. 251 or less. 

3. 251 to 50%. 

4. 501 or more. 
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With respect tc j,.;,^.de:* ii\ vo.vage, I usually stood in the 

1. lowest ten par cent. 

2. lowest twenty-five per cent, but not in the lowest 
ten per cent. 

3. middle fifty per cent. 

4. highest twenty-five per cent, but not in the highest 
ten per cent. * 

5. highest ten per cent of ray class. 

The age at which I first began to use ray own judgment • 
entirely when purchasing clothing was 

1. 14 years old or younger. • 

2. 14-16. 

3. 16-18. 

4. 18-20. 

5. after 20. 



I became completely independent of anyone else for my 
financial support 

1* when I was 17 years old or younger. 

2. when I was between 17 and 20. 

3. when I was between 20 and 24. 

4. when I was 24 or older. 

The amount of life insurance which I hold and on which 
1 Cnot iny parents or anyone else) pay premiums is 

1 . none . 

2. less than $4,99l9. 

3. $5,000 to $9,999. 

4. $10,000 or more. 

The number of people (not including myself) who are 
dependent on me for alitor raost of their support is 

1. none. 

2. one. 

3. two or more. 
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By the age of 17 I had held (mark the first answer 
which applies) 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



no full-time or part-time jobs, 
one or several part-time jobs from time to time, 
a full-time jpb for a period as long as a summer 
vacation (2 months).. 

at least one full-time job for a year or more. 



BIO 61, 



Up to the present time (not counting military service or 
summer vacations from school), the number of full-time 
jobs I have held is 

1 • none . 

2. 1 or 2. 

3. 3 or 4. 

4. 5 or 6. 

5. 7 or more. 



BIO 62, 



My interest in my present occupation or occupational 
goal developed , . 



1. , when I was a small child. 

2. during my early teens. 

3. during my late teens. 

4. after the age of 20. 



BIO 63. With' regard to the possibility of my applying for a 
position with the Government, my family is (or was) 

1. unaware of it. 

2. opposed to it. 

3. indifferent to it. 

4. somewhat in favor of it. 

5. very much in favor of.it. 

BIO 66-73. For each foreign language listed below mark your answer 
Q 70 , sheet according to the following key: 
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1. I have no reading ability in this language. 

2. I have only slight reading ability in this language 

3. My reading ability in this language is fair! ^ ^ 

it with considerable skill, but with 
less than native ability. 
S. I can read the language about as well as the 
average educated native of that country. 

BIO 66. French 

BIO 67. German 

BIO 68. Spanish 

BIO 69. Russian 

BIO 70. Italian 

BIO 71. Japanese 

BIO 72. Arabic 

BIO 73. Chinese 

BIO 76. At least one modem , language not listed above. 

^JiJ* ^SLJ^fl! language listed'below mark your answer 

§ 87 sheet according to the- following key: 

1. li^have no speaking ability in this language. 

2. I have only slight speaking ability in this language, 

3. My speaking ability in this language is fair. 

4. I can speak it with some fluency, but with less 
than native ability. 

5. I can speak this language about as fluently as the 
average educated native of that country. 

BIO 77. French 



BIO 78. German 

BIO 79. Spanish 

BIO 80. Russian 

BIO 81. Italian 
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BIO 82. Japanese 

BIO 83. Arabic 

BIO 84. Chinese 

BIO 87. At least one modern language not listed above. 

BIO 88. I have written technical reports (other than school or • 
college assignments) 

li at no time, and I doubt that I could do so successfu' 
Z. at no time, but I think I could do so successfully. ' 

3. on one or two occasions. 

4. on a number of occasions. 

5. frequently. 

BIO 89. So far as making a public speech is concerned, I have 

1. never done it, and I doubt that I could do so 
successfully. 

2. never done it, but I think that I could do so 
successfully. 

2. done it once or twice. 

4. done it a number of times. • 

5. frequently done it. 

BIO 90. I have solicited contributions for a charitable or 
service organization. 

1. never, and I doubt that I could do so successfully 

2. never, but I think that I could do so successfully 

3. once or twice 

4. . a number of times. 

5. many times. 

BIO 91. So^far as arranging a club entertainment is concerned. 

I have *i' * 

• • 

1. never done it, and I doubt that I could do so 
successfully. 

2. never done it, ; ut I think that I could do so 
successfully. 

3. done it once or twice. 

4. done it a number, of times. 

5. done it frequently. 
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BIO 92. 



The number of persons with whom I exchange letters more 



1. none. 

2. one or two. 

3. three or fourv 

4. five of six. 

5. seven or more. 



BIO 93. During the past several years I have attended a public- 
entertainment (play, movie, athletic contest, concert, et 

1. less than once a month. 

2. once or twice a month. 

3. about once a week. 

4. about twice a week. 

5. three times a week or oftener. on the average. 

BIO 9S. The amount of my free time that I spend reading fnewsoane 
magazines, books) is. on the average ^^^^^^8 inewspape 

1. 30 minutes a day or less. 

2. from 30 minutes to an hour a day. 

3. one to two hours a day. 

4. two to four hours a day. 

5. four or more hours a day. 

BIO 96-107. For each of the following types of books, mark your 
answer sheet according to the following key: 

1. I dislike very much. 

2. I usually dislike. 

3« I neither like nor dislike. 

4. I usually enjoy. 

5. I enjoy very much. 

BIO 96 . Art 
BIO 97. Humor 

BIO 98 . Mystery or detective novels 
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BIO 99. Science ficton 

BIO 100. Travel 

BIO 101. Historical novels 

BIO 102. Biography 

BIO 103. Political affairs 

BIO 104. History 

BIO 105. Religion 

BIO 106. Books of poetry 

BIO "107. Science 

MO 108-118. For each of the recreational activities listed below 
mark your answer sheet according to the following key: 

1. I do not participate in this activity. 

2. I do not enjoy but participate from time to time. 

3. I enjoy but spend very little time at it. 

4. I enjoy and spend a fair amount of time at it. 

5. I enjoy and spend a great deal of time at it. 



BIO 108. Photography 

BIO 109. Painting or drawing 

BIO 110. Designing or building useful things 

BIO 111. Collecting (stamps, coins, etc.) 

BIO 112. Creative writing 

BIO 113. Solving puzzles 

BIO 114. Playing card games 

BIO lis. Playing a musical instrument 

BIO 116. Dancing 

BIO 117. Watching sports events 

BIO 118. Listening to music 
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APPENDIX B 



MODERN LANGUAGE APTITUDE TEST (MLAT) 
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The Modern Language Aptitude Test (MLAT) developed by 
John B. Carroll and Stanley M. Sapon in 19S8, as part of the 
Harvard Language Aptitude Project (19S3-19S8), has been used 
in its original form since 19S9, when it became available in 
commercially published form from the Psychological Corporation 
N.Y. There are two versions to the test: a sixty-minute, five 
part test and the shorter, three-part, thirty-minute version. 
LLC students take the longer form before entering a training 
course. They receive a total score, and five scores for each 
of the five subtests. The authors claim the five parts are 
"relatively uncorrelated." The following is a description of 
the five parts of the MLAT. 

Part I. Number Leaminf^. Measures the ability to learn by 
ear; short-term^ auditory memory. The students are taught the 
names for certain numbers in a new language. They are then 
given some practice exercises consisting of writing the answer 
in numbers for the words they hear. Confirmation is given of 
the practice items and then the test itself is given. The 
only writing necessary on this test is the entries on the 
student answer sheet. 
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Part II. Phonetic Script. Measures the ability to associate 
sound and symbol, as well as aural discrimination. The 
student is taught a phonetic transcription by hearing samples 
and comparing them with written items on a sheet. After a 
jiumber of practice items, he is then asked to choose between 
two transcriptions for a word spoken on the tape. The only 
writing necessary. on this test is the entries on the student 
answer sheet. 

Part III. Spelling Clues. Measures flexibility of set, the 
ability to look at language in a new way. This test is entirely 
written and highly speeded. The student is given an English 
word in an unconventional spelling approximating general pro- 
nunciation, e.g, luv (love). The student must then pick a 
synonym for "luv" from among five chol es. 

Part IV. Words in Sentencea. Gives an insight into a student's 
knowledge of grammatical structure by testing hii ability to 
understand the function of words and phrases in sentences. A 
sentence is presented with one word capitalized. Then, another 
sentence is given with several alternatives underlined. The 
candidate must then pick out the alternative that serves the 
same function in the second sentence as the capitalized word 
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does in the first sentence subject, adjective, conjunction, 
etc. 

Part V. Paired Associates. Measures short-term visual memory. 
The student studies a list of 24 words in an unfamiliar lan- 
guage and their English equivalents. Then, he is given a 
test which consists of one of the foreign words followed by 
five English choices from which he must select the correct 
one. All twenty-four words are covered, and all English 
choices come from the same list. 
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MLAT CRITERIA 





Test I 


Test 


II 


. Tes 


t III 


Test 


; IV 


Test V 


[aximum Score 


43 


30 






50 


45 




24 


Superior 


43 


29 




35 


-50 


37- 


45 


24 


.bove Average 


40-42 


27- 


28 


28 


-34 


32- 


36 


22-23 


verage 


30-39 


22- 


26 


18 


-27 


22- 


31 


15-21 


elow Average 


21-^9 


18- 


21 


11 


-17 


16- 


21 


9-14 


oor 


0-20 


0- 


17 


0 


-10 


0- 


15 


0-8 



ver-all raw score converted to index rating: (Total) 

uperior 71-80 

bove Average 65-70 

verage 53-64 

elow Average 44-52 

Dor 0-43 
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To??i Q?*^®"" T^^''. Index 

Total Score Total Score Total Score 

°-?, 15 67-68 37 125-127 59 

10-12 16 69-71 38 128-120 60 

13-15 17 72-74 39 130-132 61 

16-18 18 75-76 40 133-135 62 

ll'li U ^^-^9 41 136-U7 63 

22-23 20 80-82 42 138-140 64 

24-26 21 83-84 43 141-143 65 

27-29. 22 85-87 44 144-145 66 

30-31 23 88-90 45 146-148 67 

32-34 24 91-92 46 149-150 68 

35-37 25 93-95 47 151-153 69 

38-39 26 96-97 48 154-156 70 

40-42 27 98-100 49 . 157-158 71 

43-44 28 101-103 50 159-161 72 

45-47 29 104-105 51 . 162-164 73 

J?-50 30 106-108 52 165-166 74 

51-52 31 109-111 53 167-169 75 

53-55 32 112-113 54 ^"^C-17? 76 

S6-5a 33 114-116 55- 17S-174 77 

59-60 34 117-119 56 ■75-177 78 

61-63 3-5 120-121 37 178-180 79 

64-66 36 122-124 h'> ; 81-192 80 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROi'ICIENCY TcSTING 
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LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY RATINGS 



Attached are the criteria which a CIA employee must satisfy 
in order to be rated at a particular proficiency level. The 
demonstrated (testd';) ability of an individual to cope with 
the criteria for each livel will be the determining factor 
in rating his proficiency. The levels described are based 
upon a relative scale of 0 through 5, where 0 reflects no 
practical proficiency and 5 equates with an educated native- 
born individual. 

The rating scales described have been developed to provide a 
meaningful method of characterizing the desired language skill 
of CIA personnel. Unlike academic grades, which measure 
the achievement in mastering the content of a prescribed 
course, the ratings are based on the absolute criterion of 
the command of an educated native speaker of the language. 

The definition of each proficiency level has been worded so 
as to be applicable to every language; obviously the amount 
of time and training required to reach a certain level will 
vary widely from language to language, as will the specific 
linguistic features of the language involved. With this 
reasoning, persons with a "3" (Intermediate) rating in both 
Chinese and French, for example, should have approximately 
equal linguistic competence in the two languages. In the 
upper levels, stre^is is placed on accuracy of structure, 
precision of vocabulary sufficient to be both acceptable and 
effective in dealings with the educated citizen of the foreign 
country, and cultural nuances, as well as fluency. 

All ratings except the "5" level may be modified by a plus 
C+) , indicating that proficiency substantially exceeds the 
minimum requirements for the level concerned but falls short 
of those for the next higher level. 



S-1 
S-1+ 
S-2 
S-2+ 



1.0 
1.5 
2.0 



2.5 etc. 
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SPEAKING PROFICIENCY DEFINITIONS 



Level 



•1 (Slight) 



2 (Elementary) 



5 (Intermediate) 



An individual must be able to : 

^^!u^f^ '"i^i'"^ courtesy requirements, usually 
with frequent errors and with sharply limited 
vocabulary. Handle simple situations of daily 
life and travel, such as getting temporary 
lodging, asking and giving simple directions, 
ordering a plain mean, and making purchases. 
Pronounce the language at least well enough to 
be understood by a native speaker accustomed 
to dealing with foreigners. Understand simple 
questions and statements, allowing for slowed 
speech, repetition, or paraphrase. 

Satisfy routine social demands, such as formal 
introductions and casual conversations about 
current events, work, and autobiographical in- 
formation. Converse confidently, if not with 
facility, with people he deals with in the cours« 
of daily activities. Use basic constructions 
accurately, with acceptable weaknesses in more 
complex structures and some deficiencies in 
vocabulary. Pronounce the language generally 
intelligibly, though occasionally producing 
misunderstood words or phrases. Get the gist 
pf most conversations on general subjects which 
require no specialized knowledge. 

Speak with sufficient structural accuracy and 
vocabulary to participate effectively in most 
formal and informal conversations in social, 
professional, and other daily situations. Re- 
spond in unfamiliar situations with reasonable 
ease, using a vocabulary broad, enough so thaM 
he rarely has to grope for a word. Speak wifh 
good control of grammar, making occasional minor 
errors which do not interfere with communication. 
Pronounce the language with an accent which, 
though obviously foreign, is always understand- 
able. Comprehend most of what is said at a 
normal conversational rate of speech. 
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An individual must be ableto : 

Use the language fluently, idiomatically, and 
accurately in all non- technical situations, 
with extensive and precise vocabulary, nearly 
perfect grammar, and an accent closely approx- 
imating that of native-born speakers. Under- 
stand the content of all conversations and 
formal presentations within the range of his 
experience, missing only those further refine- 
ments mentioned in the "5" category. 

Use the language in a manner equivalent to that 
of an educated native-born speaker. Speak 
fluently and accurately in all practical and 
social situations, and freely and idiomatically 
in his special fields. His speech on all levels 
will be fully accepted in all of its features, 
including breadth of vocabulary, idioms., 
colloquialisms, and pertinent cultural references 
Understand all non-technical conversations and 
formal presentations, as well as technical dis- 
course in his field. 
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i^wuuAUfi PROFICIENCY RATLVGS 
(Oral - Aural Skills) 



Examinee JOHN DOE 



Examiner TEST PANEL - RATER 1 



X 



O 



CO 

s 
i 

3 



CO 

8 

CO 



to 


o 






« 


• 




























4 










• 


• 


• 


0 


1-4 


eg 







in 

CM 





m 






• 


• 
















• 


• 


O 




CM 







SPEAKING 



0. 



Language FRENCH 
Test Number SAMPLE 
Date 



"5" range 



"4+" range 



"4" range 



"3+" range 



"3" range 



range 



"2" range 



range 



"1" range 



"O" range 



"0" range 



UNDERSTANDING 



REMARKS: Subject has nearly native pronunciation; makes 
frequent errors with complex structures. 
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LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY RATINGS 
(Oral - Aural Skills) 



Examinee JOHN DOE 



Examiner TEST PANEL- RATER 2 





















• 


• 


O 


CM 


0^ 























• 


• 


o 




0^ 





SPEAKING 



0. 



Language' FRENCH 
Test Number SAMPLE 
Date 



range 



"4+" range 



"4" range 



"3+" range 



"3" range 



"2+" range 



"2" range 



range 



"1" range 



"Qf" range 



"0" range 



REMARKS; Good control of prepositions. 



UNDERSTANDING 
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TABLE 1 
TOTAL SAMPLn DF.SCRIPTION 



4.AaEL 



2 



LAUG 

4;i.>^. 



5 



TYP£ 



11 
12 
1.^ 
l«f 
15 
lo 
17 
Id 

2u 
25 



HOURS 



^9 

iu 

^41- 
i< 
3i 
iH 
d5 
u6 

5u 

, HO- 
•♦1 

«»2 

H7 

-HS- 



PRUFl 
LA*iU2 

PKOEIL- 

PK0F3 

hL AT. TOTAL 
rtLATl 

IiUXUU 



HLAT** 
PRIOR 



FA 
_HV- 
RC 
CAT 



AP 



NO 
>iAUi 

viAOi 



»A0*) 



•4A12 
v«Al3 
-<» A 14. 



int:AN 

1.7b2 
71«oo5 
_Ha,Ub.7 - 
. l.^l\2 
1.^16 
b.:a7J^ 

2o.(»ces 

h.720 

iil.770_ 

11.U27 
23.bm 

iii^as.. 

3<««lbb 



S.Q. 



0«508 

— 2^aH-t- 



H.97H 



b.l62 



3.319 
-4^7.95 
3.^79 
3.777 
-»^133- 
3.223 
3.b66 
.3.H97- 

3.ao3 



0.905 

2.unH 

4.5,5.93- 
0.717 
0.H65 . 
9.85^ 



0.603 
29ti.390 

7.HS0- 

12.17H 
e.l63 
_lJL.H6a- 



9»U33 
m.531 



9.570 
8.781 
^.07H 



9.162 
7.690 
-5.^90- 



8.879 
0.500 
0.73o- 



1.U62 
1.95H 

JU3.7^ 



2.168 
1.90*^ 
10.31X- 



1.962 
1.919 
.2.^6(U 



1.92H 
1.703 

-L.-a7J9- 



2.01i« 
1.979 
2,07fa 



2.010 
1.^65 
1.921- 



WA15 



3 . 636 



1.90J 
l.b92 

1.932 
1.99o 
a^9W- 
1.977 



LOU 

_i^ooa- 
i.oor 
67,can 
— 2.ooa- 

1.000 

i.oco 
_o^o 

0.0 
1.000 

1.000- 

0.0 
1.000 

s^oan-. 

i.ouo 

5.0CQ 

— 0 . 0. 

22.000 

0.0 
d.XiOil- 

0.0 

0.0 

— i^oao- 

0.0 
0.0 



2.000 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
-0.0- 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

-O^iJ. 
0.0 

u.o 



0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
-0.0- 
0.0 



MIGH 
-1277.000 . 

H. oon 

7H.00n 
_ 97.000 — 
3.000 
2.00C 
_ «»b.UOQ 

169^^.000 
36.000 
50. COO 
35.000 
. 5G.O0G 
3**. 000 
50.000 
55.C0a 

et .ooc 

i»3.00C 
30.03u 
5U.0C0 
'♦'♦.OOO 
24.000 
35. GOO 

I. 000 
2,000 

^.000 
9.000 

9.000 

9.000 
9.000 

58.000- 

9.000 
9.U0f: 

5.00C 

9.000 
9.Q00 

9. oca 

9.000 

9.i?no 

9.e03 

9.000 
9.000 

9.000 

9.000 
O.OOO 
9.00C 
9.000 
9.000 

9^000 

9.000- 



GOOO.N 

1276.000. 
1276.000 
127^^.000 
1276.000. 
1276.000 
1276. «oo 
1276.000. 
1276.000 
1276.000 
53 '.OOO, 
.< 

• .00 

16'*: : 

37 rCv 
37.000 

1270. COO. 

1053.000 

iC53.ono 

1053. 000. 
1053.0^0 
1C53.000 
1053.000 
1276.000 
1276.000 
1053.000. 
7ci9.ono 
7<*2.'>n0 
7<*3.Q0O. 
7<*3.ooo 
597. OCO 
„<*6a.QflO. 

637. one 

738. OCO 
7<*2.QO0: 

7«n.ono 

7^5.000 
. .7<*5.C00 
7«»5.000 
7«»5. onn 

7M5.00 0 
715.000 
715.000 
-..715.000. 
71'"i.flOC 
715.000 

715. cnc 

715.000 

715. nor 

-.719.000. 
715.000 
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TABLE 1 PAGO 2 pt 4 



^LAUCU 



—51- 
b2 

b5 
56 
t>7 

do 
tu 

bl 

o2 

- b3- 
6(t 
oo 

67 

b#) 

7i; 
71 

— 

73 
7^ 
—75"- 
76 
77 
7*> 
79 
bO 

- bX 

o3 

do 

L7 
oo 
u9 
90 

92 
V3 
9H 
95 
^6 
97 
98 
99 
luO 



TTSa 

— yjs^- 

TTSo 

^T4S7-- 

00 

St-- 

SP 
SA 



tiL 
3a 

sc-. 

TO 
GI 

CU— 

AC 
Ai 

Lt--^ 

PY 
Fa 

PL- 



b.l96 
'♦.H37 



L'.IoUl 
i;10U3- 

&Iu^^ 

BI0U5 
- Bia0 7. 
blUOer 
uX 009 

blOll 

-t^IuX3 
uiuit 
31017 
BlOXo - 
bI0l9 

Uli;29 

uiuii 

^U03^ 

Dlv3b 



^'♦,i067 
23.406 

'♦2,t>l5 
2^.339 
0^06^1- 
31.O05 
o7.tf5b 

«£b.^3U 
22,b9^ 

-25^594- 
32.164 
^3.045 

-4H^X21- 
14.412 
12.bb7 

-16.0^0- 
3.631 
2.653 

— 2,a52. 
2.005 

0. 017 
-^£.i>72- 

2.445 

-<3.oQo- 
3.254 

1 . o35 

- 2.od8~ 
3.266 
3.b93 

--1.139- 
<4.012 
2.969 
.2.973 

2.4ia 

5.1^37 
..2.d32 
3.:^ai 
2.559 
-2.720- 
3.526 



S.O. 

-1,92S- 
1.955 
1,940 

-2.01l« 
1.H46 
1.906 

-2^X^04^ 
'«.d26 
2.754 

-3.92^- 
4.6d5 
2.645 

-^.635- 
3.32b 
3.974 

-5,45ii- 
3.177 
5.706 

-^06b^ 
2.659 
3.295 

-3,040- 
2.144 
3.507 

i.iai 

1.350 

-a.406- 
0.900 
0.487 

-2^1i^7- 
1.317 
0.522 

-a.454- 
1.220 
0.37a 

-1,1H3 
0.rt92 
0.97d 
a»4l<>- 
0.d96 
0.734 
0.324^ 
1.003 
1.672 
0.999 
0.783 
0.935 

• 0.946- 
0.716 



LOW 



— CrO 

0.0 
0.0 
—0.0—- 
0.0 
0.0 
—1,000- 
22.000 
17.000 

-i7.coa- 
26.000 
16.0CO 

-20.00<>- 
22.000 
2^.000 
-16,00(V- 
17.000 
lO.OUO 
-41 . OOA- 
23.000 
16.000 
-35,000-- 
9. POO 
^•000 
_9.00C- 
1.000 

i.oun 

—1.000^ 
1.000 
0.0 

-JlcOOO-. 

i.oon 

l.OGO 

> -i.oon.- 
i.oon 
1.000 

-1.000 
1.3C0 

1.000 

1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
.1.009 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

-1, 
1. 



.000 



.000 



. HIGH 

--9.000 
9.000 
9. coo 

9.noo 

9.000 
9. coo 
9.000 
43.000 
30.11 00 
47.C0C 
52.000 
29.000 
44,cnn 
40.000 
45.00 
44 .000 
32.000 
37.001 

po.ooo 

•Hi'. 00.1 

3i.noo 

5U.C0C 
19.000 
2X.0CC 
-27.000 
5.000 
5. JOO 
5.000 
3.00n 
1.000 
6.000 

4. COO 
5.0liO 
5.000 
5.000 
2.000 

s.oon 

5. U00 

5. con 

3.000 

s.roo 
4.00c 

4.0CC 

G. OOO 

H. OOC 
4,000 

4. one 
4.oon 

4.000 



GOOn.N 

645.000 
644.000 
644.000 
644 .000 
i44.000 
504.000 
644.000 
165. 000 

165. noc 

i65.C?>0 
165.000 
165.000 
165.000 
16!^.roo 
165.000 

165. one 

165.000 
165.000 
165.000 
165.0^0 
165.000 
ir5.cno 
165.000 
165.000 
165.000 
566.000 
587. 000 
586.000 
586. OCO 
587.000 
586.000 
586. 000 
587.000 
542.000 

575. one 

587. ono 
587.000 
587,000 
587. mc 
586. 000 
587.000 
587.000 
586.000 
S86.O00 
5A«?.nnc 
570.000 
538.000 
435.000 
357.000 
549.000 
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TABLE I 



PAGE 3 of 4 



-4-Aui:U- 



Nt-AN 



. Xul. 
1U2 
iJi 
lUH 
lu^ 

iu7 

lua 

ill 
11^ 
Xi3 
im 
115 
1X6 
117 
lid 

Vdi 
l^i 
l<2 
14:3 
ia4 

. li:d- 
129 



132 
133 

-13*1 
135 
136 

^37- 
13d 
13^ 

ma 
mi 

l<t2 
^l«»3 
IHH 

iv-j 
1<I6 
1«»7 
iHb 



-niu3t>- 

biu37 
b rj 3 ti 

-au3u- 

til JH7 

bIv^5o 
-Jl;*53 
LIC5H 

ol Ju7 

BI06I 
dI062 

c Iu66 
67 

-aiU6^. 
UIu69 
ulii7u 

-UiiI7r- 
1-1074: 

LI j/; 

'iJ J7c 
-alu7-;t- 

UlLol 
UluU^ 
c 1 u^3 

.-CiXvie7- 

.ilU£^ 
blU91 
-Iila93- 



-i.7ia- 
^•iat» 

^•a7i- 

•2.^V0 
3,g46 
.^.5SZ. 



3.212 
-2^/3a- 
2,237 
2,dCd 

2.^67 
1.092 
2. 

3«o32 
2,295 
2,b29 - 
2,od0 
i.o51 

-2,ota — 

2.u'i»5 
3.391 
-«i.X9ii— 



-0^961- 
1.029 
1.U62 

-4,U97- 
0.663 
0.67'» 

-0.7^ 
0.7t»l 
0.712 

-0..aiJL 



2.119 
l.bU6 

-l^a. 



1.3D1 

1.19a 



0.90d 
0.911 

-a.E9a.. 

0.721 
0.77H 

--i.4;xi- 
0.a**7 

0.993 

1.307 
0.662 
-0.7Jt3- 

o.esi 

0.75b 

1.100 
0.9H3 
-Ua26- 
762 
547 
23 (i- 



1.027 
1. J56 
.J..2U9. 
1.043 
1.330 
l,b70- 



247 
363 
A61 



947 
("62 
S55 



1.4:76 
l.X3t^ 

-i.ueo.. 
1. j3a 

1. ubU 
-1.216. 

2. 799 
3.3t6 

-2*^1U- 

3. J20 
2.«il7 

2.024 



726 

49C 

354- 

285 

373 

693- 



135 

049 

J9X5- 

Oil 

211 

J19X. 



92U 



.000 
.QJO 

.00a- 

.000 
.000 

.coo. 

.UQO 
.OOn 
.000- 

.ocn 

• ouo 
.000 . 

• 000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 

.aan- 
.000 

.000 

^OOO- 

.000 

• nco 

..oao-. 



.000 

.000 

H.OCO- 

.000 

.000 

^OCO- 
.000 

• 000 

..00 
.000 

• 000 
^00- 
.000 

• 00c 

• 000. 

• 000 

• 00c 

•.noQ- 

• 000 

• OQO 

• 000. 

• 000 

• 000 

♦non- 

• noo 



HIGH 

.4.000 
4.000 
4.0C'* 

^.000 
4. ''OP 

4. con 

4.CJ0 
4,00'^ 
4.0Cn 
4.000 

4«noo 

4. con 
4,?or 

4.000 
4. coo 

5.000 

5.000 

4, coo 
4.O0G 
3.000 
4«00U 

5. COO 
4.000 

-5^000 
5.000 
5.C1OO 

-S.eoc 

5. 001. 
5.000 
J^LJO- 
4«000 
5. OOP 

s.ccc 

4.000 

4.cnu 

.S.UOC.. 



4.00c 

5.00n 

4. GOG 

4^i:or 

5. CCG 
S.OOfi 

f..noo 

5.000 

-5.000- 
5.000 



GOOO.N 

284.000 
391.000 

B7.oon 
496^Qno 
5?5.C'*0 
539.000 
433.000 
353. '^OO 
540.000 
271.000 
364.000 

74. '^ro 
490.000 
522.000 
56^.000 
569.000 
570. OCC 
587.000 
512.030 
583.000 
5^7.000 
587.000 
^87.000 
542.000 
.586.000 
586.000 
586. 000 
585.000 
584.000 
585.000 
^8£*fia0 
585.000 
585. COO 

584. acc 

585.000 
535.000 

-58*1.0300 
534.000 
534^000 
584^000 
533.000 
582.000 

-58a.000 
SQ6.000 
584.000 
586.000 
586.000 
586.000 

^85.000 
586.000 
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TAnLI: 1 



PACi; 4' of 4 



-LAuCU- 



KcAM 



EMC 



lb2 

153 
•IS^— 

156 

156 
-157- 

150 

159 

101 

lb2 
-163- 

Ibq 

165 
-lb6— 

167 

166 

170 

171 
-172- 

173 

17^ 
-175- 

176 

177 
.I7ft«^ 

173 

lao 

-abl- 
162 
lo3 

-lb«i. 
165 
166 

-1<>7^- 
Ibd 
169 

191 

192 

193 

19H 

195 

196- 

197 

I9d 

- 199- 
200 

.-201-. 
202 
2U3 

..20H« 
205 
206 

:-207-. 

2U9 



->lu96- 
U1097 
HIv>9d 

jUOO 
DIlOl 

DU03 
iiUOH 
-oIlOS- 

aii06 

31107 
-LMOii- 
t)I109 
lUIIO 
-:^1-XX1- 



&I112 
BI113 

|J114»*^ 

bins 
uI116 

Llxl7- 

Bllia 
SVrALEIOi 

SVM»xlE03 
SVNALclC** 

- SVi-ALtOS-- 
SVSALE.C6 
SVMALL07 

- SVi'-ALt 06- 

SVKALClO 
.-SVi-iALClt- 
SVr.ALLlo 
SVMALCl«f 
^V:»'ALC16— 
SVf^MLLlb 
SVMALLld 
-SVMALL19- 
SV^ALL:2a 
SV>iALL21 
SVr<AL£.22- 

SVMmLC2H 

SV^ALL'SG 
S\/HAlL27 

- SVMALL2U- 
SVt.ALL29 

•MAH:30- 
Sv.'iALL:31 
SVV»Li:32 
-i>VMALE33- 

SV«^ALi.o5 
..:>VKALt:3o^ 
SVi*IALL37 
6VHMUi:3a 



_i,H77 — 

H. ISO 
3,777 

-..3,«;t0 — 
3,vt6 

_u^o5a — 

«V,3M5 
_3,^5H — 
3,2H^ 
3,U56 
^^,76.9 — 

I, 97a 
2«350 

_l,oOO — 
2.2m 
2.603 

„2,^^30 — 
l,o91 
2,9H0 

_^,401— 
H.OS'f 
**./3H 

_6.266 — 
<*.ol9 
5,177 

— rt,ot><* — 
'♦•2H9 
«*.i53 

— k^^tiO — 
5,oJ«* 
6.257 

_5,U66~ 

5.93a 
— 6.4iSa — 
5.096 
7,bal 
—6.209- - 

6.296 
-7.477 . 
5.o77 
^.277 

— 5.<*52 — 
7.115 • 
6.U11 

_.6.77»»— 
5.069 

— 5^030— 
6.523 
b.:^26 

— 6»u26_ 
6. /C9 
b< a09 

5.o53 
7.022 



S.0« 

-0.931- 
O.Ci76 
0,951 

-1.109 - 
0.76a 
0.759 

J1»775- 
0.729 
0.715 

.O.h97- 

i.o;^6 

0. 967 
-1,095- 

1.133 

1. m2 

^l,07^- 
1.200 
1.053 

-CV9Ut^- 
1.186 

o.ao9 

-0.697- 
0.691 
1.232 

-1 . 626- 

i.3*m 

1.522 
lrl56 
0.595 
0.571 

-t.3ia. 



l.»»53 
1.595 

.m62.. 

l.OOH 

1.620 

_1.723 — 

1.617 
1.521 

.1,590 

1.00^ 

1.643 
-1*560 

1,599 

l.a26 

.l,fi40 

1.711 
1.660 

.1,^09 

1.1M6 
.1.2U0 

1.701 

1.369 
a.57H r 

1.5f*7 
1.723 

-1.553 

1.3311 
1.003 



LUW 

-1.000 — 
2,000 
1.000 
1.000 - 
2. coo 
1.000 

-l.nco— 

1.000 
2.000 
-4..000.- 

i.oon 

1.000 

-JU.OOO— 

l.uon 

1.000 

-x.ooc - 

1.000 

i.noo 

-1.000— 
1.000 
1.000 

- l.OGO 
2.000 
^.000 

-»».ooo- 
^.ooc 

**.000 
..q.OOO 
»».000 
^'.000 

^'♦.ooo. . 

H.IOO 
^.000 
. ^.000 . 
4.000 

<».ooc 

-M.OOO.- 
»».000 
4.000 

-4.000 
4.000 
4.000 
4.000 
4.000 

4.000 

-.i*.000 
4.000 
4.0UO 

-4,000 

4,0:0 

—4^000- 
4. 



'^0 



3U0 
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-.4,000. 
4.000 
4.000 



HIGH 

5.000 

5,:)00 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000- 

5. cue 

5.000 

.5.000 
5,000 
5,000 

-5.00n . 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5. COO 
5.000 

"5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.UUU 
5.OO1I 
9.000 

.9,000 
9.000 
9. COO 
9.000 

e.ooc 
n.ooc 

-9.000 
9. coo 
9.000 
9. .000 
9. COO 
9.000 

..9,000 

9e.oon 

9.000 
- 9.000 
9.000 
9.000 
9.11OO 
9.000 

9. roc 

9.000 
9. OOP 
9.000 
9.000 
V.t'OO 

-9.000 
9.00c 
9.000 

..9. GOO 
9.00,-? 
9. COO 

-9.000 
9.000 
9.000 



GOOD, 

. sai ,01] 

1505,01 
5«4 .'^'^ 
- 506. or 

r^ari.ot: 

565.00 

.505. or 
506. or 
505. or 
506. er 

506.01 
506. or 
~5A5^0f 
506. Of 
506. Of 
505. 0^ 
506. C 
504. Of 
505. Of 
505. Of 
506. OC 
501. Of 

501. 
470.0c 
470.0,' 
470. Of 

470. C? 

470.0' 
47C.0' 
470. Of 
47C,n: 

470,0' 
470, Of 
470, OC 
470, or 
470, 
.. 470, Of 
470,0^ 
470, 0( 

* 470, or 

470, 0{ 
470,0^ 
470, Of 
470,0^ 
470, C< 
465,0V 
U70,nr 

470,0* 
470, Ot 
470.0/ 

-.470,01 
470,01 
470,01 

..470,01 
470,0' 
470, r« 

..470,01 
470,01 
454,01 



TABLE 2 



Total Sample Sizes by Language 
by Type o£ Training 



LANGUAGE 


TOiAL 


FT 


PT 


PT-B 


PT-A 


All Languages 


1276 


829 


447 


279 


168 


French 


638 


436 


202 


128 


74 


Spanish 


399 


292 


107 


70 


37 


German 


157 


77 


80 


30 ' 


50 


Russian 


82 


24 


58 


51 


7 



FT - 37i hours per week 
PT-E - 5 hours per week 
PT-A - 6-9 hours per week 



ERIC 
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TABLE 3 

Modern Language Aptitude Test Sample Sizes 
by Language by Type of Training 



LANGUAGE 


TOTAL 


FT 


PT 


PT-B • 


PT-A 


All Languages 


1051 


675 


376 


250 


12 ■ 


French 


545 


366 


179 


119 


60 


Spanish 


331 




93 


68 


25 


German 


114 


50 


64 


30 


34 


Russian 


61 


21 


,;• f 


33 


7 



FV - 33 hours 
FT- 8 - 5 hours 
PT-A - 0-9 hours 



per week 
per week 
pe'/ week 



88 



•78- 
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TABLE 4 

Professional Test Battery (PTB) ■ imple Sizes 
by Language by Type of Training 



LANGUAGE 


TOTAL 


FT 


PT 


PT-B 


PT-A 


All Languages 


752 


477 


275 


178 


97 


French 


395 


267 


128 


83 


45 


Spanish 


206 


145 


61 


44 


17 


German 


91 


47 


44 


15 


29 


Russian 


60 


18 


42 


36 


6 



FT - 33 hours per week 
PT-B - 5 hours per week 
PT-A - 6-9 hours per week 



89 
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:i TABLE S .. 



Full -Time French Correlational Profile 



THtOMWlii 

m\ 



•Of> (Oa H S.C l-P f P AM H K M N H 

Tilhi Id UCL OUMS iiUR ttW »M HK\ HQf) OTtl m UI2 111) UTI RV DC HL 



mi , 



•21 w 
•21 



•IT 21 



•at w u 
u •}& 



21 24 



f »0f 2 

nM2 

rtil, 

. HV 

K 

nw 

BlOtl 

, lIvU 

flow • 

au*i • 

"iuvi ^ 

Clin 

~ivriuj2 

tVMUll 




21 



•Jl-"21 



0 }1 



YB T2 TS (1 M 
2T 11 II 21 

w \y ■ H -ft 

IT 21 IT 
II » 




* The numbers in this table are correlation coefficients. 

They should be read as if they were proceeded by decimals. 

For ejcample* -25 should be read as -0.25 and 7^'shou\d be 
, read as +0./9, etc. 
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21 



SI 

27 
11 
IT- 
11 

"Jf 
IT 



TkiOl.lNtiii 

iu" 

""CC.lIktL' 
liClUK 

J.CiII 

mi 
— ffisr2 

KLAI,M*L 

H*f2 

I'LAli 



— iim 

HV 
HC 
• AL 
1U2 

lilbli 

MuTT 
Mm 

SVfkClP 
S«MllJl 
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ERIC 



TAbLb S (Continued) Page 2 of 2 



unci 



0 Q 0 0 0 It A 0 n i> m im m 
uu till ini ti» m 111! iin iitH iiu iin mt ui< icit u» 



£o.uvi(. if 

uium 
mu 



lUUMiH •]} )( 
IMM 

H.*fi"~.» — it 

Kill •}( 

KM) 

NV ii 

*L— 

liUit 

Mm 



SI II 



ai 



a*"";ai"^r 
aa 



^2 



SiIhICH 
t.UII 

• mn 

Mil 




* TABLE 6 



Full-Tiine Spanish Correlational *Profile 



> I 



rHiorjiiiiii 

SiCillLli 

Utll 
INI h JVC 
JUT.KiTAl 



r« . - 



44 . , • 



fV-.'" , "c *^ lot ■ 




itoartiis in this table are correlation coefficients 
read nlf-is; etc " " 



94. 



95 



■82- 
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table' 6 (Continued) 



2 of 2 



UKl ' 



I 



I 



Uk 

liI'iltR 

J j^,^ 

mm •ji 

— iAm"~ 

rit 





» 

I! 

*• » • UlAM ulk 

)( — j4 

i\ u 



'4 ( i< Um f 




96 



.13- 
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i TABLE 7 



FuU-Time German Correlational*Profile 



•Of* M SiC I.. I»*P a 'A H I |» 0 0 0 IVM 
Mul kUH CKIT «UVL 111! IM |0|| U9| |||} |M<, ui4 IU2 ICtl 



S.LMt 




S.Ulf 

dlOt4 
lltU 



* The numbers in this table are correlation coefficients. 
Thfty shnnld hft rftad as if fh^y were ElSPJ^ded^ by 11l 



For example: -25 should be read as -0.25""and H Thould be 
xeaiLas +0.7.9 ,_fi.tc._ 



98 



99 
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(TABLE a 



Full*Tin)e Russian Correlational Profile ^ 



UICL 



00 



n I ivnA ivi'A %m sv«A ivna 

*LJ*** JMi- j>M*_ Ull LCM LC» 



UOtL 




CO 

cs 

SI 

_ $4 



* The numbers in this -table are correlation coefficient's. 
They should be read as if they were preceeded by decimals. 
For exapiplse: -25 should be read as and 79^SihoUld 1)e 

read as +(>.79, etc, 
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TABLE 9 



FRENCH VS. SPANISH - FULL TIME 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ONLY 



iM^zi . : _ . . . , 

MEAN..! M.l MEArj..2 M.2 . SIGWIF... 



-1 l^CU 53Sr^« a36.,-iWUl 9ua^7l6 292.000 0 . 0 

2 LilV «f«f.o03 ^36•00U H7.n53 292.000 0.000 

3 SEX l.icCo Hio.OOO 1.313 SSi.uOn O.OOl 
.H S.U4TEtv I^Uiii- Wo^ao- «*.53*J 292. CC3 O.CCl 

5 S.EAIT 2m91 H36.C00 20.0U0 292.000 0.012 

o HOUKS 5ul.:^5«* ^36.000 ^55.2l2 292.000 0.029 
.7 ttUU.JUlIiU SifUa23 3&SaiaO 55,^966 23^.003- Q.UOO.. 

H hLaTI 4H.bul 36&.0CIU 32.567 23^.030 0.008 

9 KLi\T^ ^^.o33 36o.000 23.660 236.000 0.001 

,C uU4.r.i ii,7.C5 3^6.J}^u 21.235 236.000 COCl 

»i MLmT4 ;L6.^S2 366.U3Q 23.95<» 23t.OOO O.uOO 

^2 FM 5.353 \ 266.000 ^.6^5 mi. 000 O.OOQ 

ftC 5 .,16 9 26n.0au tt...63«* m2.G0O ^ 0.017- 

lOY «f.6>i9 26»f.010 3.963 m3.C00 0.000 

.5 -iA02 2.<*0d 267.000 2.92^ mS.COO 0.00«f 

.A ... - uUi^h Z^'iSlR Z6J-^Q.iA 3.«»3»* 1*45. roi 0.007- 

'7 -lAO*:^ 2.573 267. OOU 3.2o3 mS.COC 0.030 

^AIX 3.150 267.000 3.503 mS.OOO 0.0H7 

•9 *jLAUS , 3 .13 5 267, UOO ! 3^630 -lii^^COa 0.iiaS- 

:w Crt ^ a5.o65 63.000 P6.32«* 3**. 000 0.0^3 

tX 8X001 3.561 217. OOU 3.964 111.000 0.003 

12 bioaa —2^:^22 2Jia.^aO 3.243 111. COO 0.046- 

13 blUOb 2.771 213.000 2.432 111.000 0.022 
t4 BIm09 4.ai7 218,000 *>.694 111.000 O.Old 

' 5 & I0 1i 3^.u&B 2>16.dOO 3^ JJy t09 .-0 0 0 G • 0 J* 5- 

rilulo 5.^25 216.300 3.477 lll.COC O.Olfl 

;7 UI04o 2.^69 167. JUO 1.966 7^.000 0.026 

*M JJ>i;^6 o ^ , ki4 0 21Z.4iau 1..793 111.000 O^aOO- 

3 biJbd 1.724 217.000 2.37ft 111.000 0.000 

10 BI077 1.954 216.000 1.566 111. COO 0.001 

11 uia7'i L.303 2X^d0a 2.072- lll.DOO 0.000- 

»2 biUb? 1.553 215.00a 1.155 110.000 0.034 

£>IL91 3.157 217.000 2.874 lll.OOD 0.015 

14. dX^5 2.i^2 217. OCO 2.^95-... *. 111. 000 J.OaSU 

►5 ttlllo 3.014 217.000 2.820 111.000 0.038 
i6 SVHALLU2 b.4dQ 196. CCO 5.9t»3 109.000 0.008 
fc7 SVM AL C Ob 196.300 4:^^28 liX9 ^ 00 0 . OAIU- 



EKLC 
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TABLE id- 

» 



FRENCH VS GERMAN - FULL TIME 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ONLY 



^ 

5 

4 

5 
6 
7 

a 

9 
XI 

12 

14 
IS 

17 

xa 

xa - 

2u 

«x 

22— 



LAIiCL- 



Yft .UF.Ti<No 
S.t.»iU:H 
S.LXIT 

LAiiG2 
YR.UF.olKTH 

. . — — — Fin . 

NMU'f 

4;A0*» 

aMII 
WA15 

aiU36^ 



70.^7^4 

21.491- 

;i6.166 



Qiw4a 
ai067 

nLiJll. 

SV;4ALL02 



^•406 
2.^18 

2-673- 

i.l50 
3.135 

2^035- 



2.D71 
1.4V1 

-U^54- 



l.d67 
6.46a 
H.ah2- 



5,265 
**.76a 



N.l 

-43< 

436. oao 

436.000 
-ti36.43^u- 



54.030 
435. UOO 
-266. UOO 



267. U3U 
267.000 



267.1100 
267. OOU 
104.000 



96.000 

2ia.ooo 

216. uOd 



217.000 
196,00u 



196. UOO 
196.300 
-19&«JlOil- 



M€AN..2 



)oa.(4^d 

70.390 
3.247 

-19^545 
4.<J00 
33.473 

_4..7a3 
3.196 
3.543 

~-3,7ol 
3.761 
3.891 

^,^3a. 



3.222 
2.364 

.„ 1.545 
2.242 
5.667 

4.J133- 



4,5ro 
4.267 
-^•5^x7. 



^•2 

77.noo 

77.000 
77.000 

77.nuu 
7^. nop 

46.000 
4iL.nQ0 

4e.noQ 

46.000 
Ub.GUU 

-id.coa 

It .000 
33.000 
33.U00 
33.000 

3C.C:0n 

30«COO 
3C.00C 
Su.l^bO 
.30.000 



SIOhIF . . 

u.ooa 

0.033 
0.001 
U.035 

0.005 
J. 045 
0.005 
0.031 
O.U02 
0.02<> 
0.017 

0..QC4. 

• O.f^04 

u.ooo 

0.C2O 
0.000 
u.OlS 

0.02a 

0.010 
?.yl7 

j.ooa 
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TABLE 11. 



FRENCH. VS.- RUSSIAN - FULL. TIME 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ONLY 



2 
5 
. H 
S 
6 

b 
9 

lii- 

XI 

12 

m 
16 

17 

Id 
«u 

21 

26 
27 

ic9 
30 

32 
;>3 

36 



^ JiiT.H 

s.eriTEK 
s.ixir. 

hCUKS 
Yr;,aF.blKTH 

^LATS 

flC 



WAOl 
Ob 
LE^ 



BIu05 
tiX007 
HTuOd- 



oIOll 
3X019 



70.^24 

7.uia 

5ul.^S4 



rj.l 

-^36aiGa- 



Xb«o20 

:i2.9S5 
If .002 



'i36«cno 

«*36»00U 
"fib. JQO 
-36^ui}ij^ 



3.4^9 
35.6e3 



366.000 
266.'jrt0 
.^66^u*i}u. 
177,000 
266.000 



43,239 



267.LU0 
63.900 

63.aa.U- 



BIOi7 
31039 
-6I0W6- 



BIOHd 
dIuS7 

.aia6d. 

BiU67 
BIU69 
>(UL7a 



b:u9u 
ftni7 



5VHALE2<t 
SV^iALC30 



■f3.U88 
-n^ 3.c^^ 



.214. UCU 
213. UCO 
21n.C0.j. 



2.2C7 
2.99^ 
?,Sffe9 



2. bo2 

3. am 

I.*f91 
1.160 



1.162 
3.7fc^ 



'♦.9fa** 



216. nco 

215.000 

169.000 
179. CCa 
-167,0011, 



mea:j..2 



^a.292. 



72.292 
12.917 
25.623 
6Hd.G42 
m.333 
—63 ..762- 



19.H29 
5.f H7 

6.6^7 

aH,429 
5.7b5 
5..^HJ^ 



2.SU8 
30.6GO 

.a6.aoc. 

0.375 
1.875 
1.93^- 



176. ODO 
2X8.000 
.-2^7.000^. 
21d. JOO 
217.000 

-2i2*.aou_ 



216. coo 
216. OOj 

196.000 
196. OOU 



3.938 

2.683 

3.000 
3.625 

2^380- 



3.313 
2.375 

2.063 
2.375 

..2.0UO 
2.313 
(».2bn 

— 2^a33. 
5.000 
H.125 



t\.2 

2H.ooa. 

2^.000 
2^. GOO 
2'f «C00 

2<f .non 
2<^.ooo 

-.21. GOG 
21.000 

i7.oon 

17.300 
1<4 .000 
17.000 
-J.7-Q0(L 
17.000 

' S.ncn 
s.roo 

lb. 000 
16.000 
.It^.OOO 

le.ooo 

lb. 000 
16.000 
9.000 
16.000 
— Sjf.OOO^ 
16.000 
16. ceo 
16.000 
Ife.OOn 
16.000 

ib.oon 

16.G0C 

I6.eoo 

.J.2.000.. 
3.000 
3.000 



SIGtilF.. 

•.'^ a.ooiL 
c.ooi 
u.oos 

0.009 
0.02^ 
U.OOl 

0.431: 

0.032 

Q.027 

.0.004. 

0.000 

U.e29 

0.002. 

0.033 

0.017 

U.C2S- 

0.003 

0.015 

0.012- 

0.008 

0.03<^ 

j.C<^2- 

0.025 

0.007 

— o.a«fa« 

G.OlO 
0.042 

o.om.- 

0.013 
0.000 

... 0.003. 
0.000 
0.044 

0.Q21« 

0.049 
0.031 
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TABLE 12 



SPANISH VS* GERMAN - FULL TIM5 
SIGNIFICANT DtFFERENCES OHLY ■ 



-LABCL- 



1 . 

2 

3 

5 

6 
7 

9 ^ 
X* 
.1 
.2 

.3 - 
»^ 



Yp.or.TKNU 
SEX 

MLAT2 
rtLAT** 
6JJ50X- 

blOod 
BIu7b 



SVMALL04 



9flU,716 



1.513 

^3,660 
23,^54 



292.000 
292.3G0 

238.000 
23tt,0i)u 

111. nog. 



2.7«*3 
2.**07 

-l-J*L«f. 



5S.0:1-J 

dl.COC 



2,o73 
1.^32 

-2^12_ 



lll.UOU 
111.000 

^i.uma- 



5.ij73 



iii.ono 

109«00U 

la9.x^3^ 



609,^48- 



70.390 

lelHS 

-^3»H73.. 
2^.900 
26,300 



1.727 
2,2<f2 
1 >60^ 



*f,500 



r:.2 



siG^iir,, 



3.33? 
2.600 

_2^6M^,.. 



^J7.7.C0ri 


U.OOtl — 


77. r)QQ 


0.006 


77.cun 


0.UU2 


. l7*f.0CC . 


.0.003- 


50,000 


0.048 


su.roo 


0.029 


33^aoa— 


t3..Q2A- 


1*5. OOn 


J. 021 


20,uno 


C.029 


....3-'i.0Q0 . 


0.QOO_ 


3i.0C0 


0.001 


33,000 


U.OOO 


J3,C00 . 


0..016- 


33.000 


0.050 


3C.ncn 


0.039 


3a.caa 


0.Q<»9- 



\ 
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TABLE 13 



SPANISH VS RUSSIAN • FULL TIME 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ONLY 



i-Autu- 



3 
-H. 
5 
6 

d 
9 

lu 

11 

15 
L6 

17 
LG 
l9 
CO 
£1 
12 

a 

:6 
£7 

i9 

II 
»2 
13 

^7- 

;a 

0 ■ 
I 

2 



S^£XIT- 

nOuKS 
YR.ol" •131UTH 

WLATl 

LJiULT**- 

ML ATS 
Fh 

a^rf- 



KC 



CO.J 
NO 

WA02 

— au- 




LlCSV 
blU77 
dIu7o 



-aQn.716- 



»T.l 



MEAN,, 2 



N.2 



71.U96 

— 2.0 ^ao_ 

<fd5.«:12 
37.X03 



32.567 
23.b^U 



16,273 
- <».17fi 



^.03** 
31,oH9 

3^9fe5-. 

^•i)07 

'♦.lias 



2.92*f 
3«2d3 



o.bSd 

^zs^ 



l,9a6- 



a.bbS 
l^d20 



l.'im 
2,o7d 

X.ltou 

1.S06 
1.^32 

2.07P 



dio9o 

BlUi- 

^1117 
SViiAi.£30 



l.iSi 
3,703 



?92>cnc 



292«uno 

292.U00 

292,0??o 

291.C00 
-M23fl. u3u.. 
238,000 
23a«00u 

-2j5»^a. 

236.Q-00 
141.000 



-^^i92 2*^ 



i72,29? 

112,917 
.-25,a2S 
b**b,OH? 

|m,333 
-U3*7i»? 



m2,QGa 

06,000 

m2.ooc 
m2,aoo 

- .msi^uaa 

I*f5,u00 

ms,uou 

3H,00u 
111.000 

..iil^xiou. 
73,ariu 

9^,0Pu 

— 22*.ooa, 

93,uOu 
lll.COC 
113 ,00U- 



111,00U 

lll.C'OU 

lll.CiOj. 

lll.OOU 

lll.OOU 

llltOOi), 



3,HeC 
S,17H 



iii.aoG 

lll.OOu 
111,000, 



102, COU 
109.C00 



'33,333 
26,?e6 
~29,222 
19,H29 
5,706 

&,.647 

6,bH7 
u*f,H29 

- . H,9m 

5,7b5 
5,6H7 

- .-2,Sa3 

2,000 
2,176 

. -30,600 
H6,auO 
0,375 

H,H36- 

3,000 
3,625 

— 2,aa9 

3,313 
1,313 

If^ai3«. 

2,06? 
1,563 
-J, 375 
2,125 
2,000 

1,.375_ 

2,313 
'*,25n 

—J*, 625^. 
2,d33 
*^,125 



• 000 

?**,no(>- 

2^,000 
2H,0Qn 
2«f,C00 
2^,000 
21.U0Q 

2i,cau 

21, CO? 
21,1)00 
21, COO 
17, too 
17,000 

i7,non 

1<*,G00 
17,300 
17,0CC 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
5,003 

d,noc 

3*^,000 
16,000 

y,(ion 
i£,ooc 

9,G0n 

ie:,con 

16, coo 
J.b,OOU. 
16, OO'^ 
It ,000 
lb,LJr 
16,000 
16,000 

a£,.ouo.. 

16,000 

ib,non 

16,000 
12,000 

a,CGo 



siGNir,, 

0,0 

0,005 
0,000 

0,002-. 

0,002 
0,035 

o.Qao- 

U,006^ 

a,00H 

0.003- 

i},om 

'0,.036 

0 .Q1Q-. 

0,001 
0,000 
. 0,039. 

o,oia 

0,008 
. 0.033^ 
0,0H0 
0,028 

— o,oia« 
o,om 

0,031 

— u.aoa« 

0,015 
0,00.9 

0.00«L. 

0,004 
0,035 

Q.az^^ 

0,00H 
0,00H 
0,QOO_ 
0 » 03H 
0,012 

— ^,J]UL- 
0,000 
0,03H 

0.023L. 

0,02a 

0r(ia7 
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' TABLE 14.. 



GERMAN VS. RUSSIAN FULL ' TIME 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ONLY 



2 
3 



11 
12 
13— 



^0 
kl 
^2- 



23 

£5. 



26 

da. 



29 
SO 



YR.OF.TK^^^G 



3 hOURJi 
6 YK.OF.iilKTH 
-2 ttLAT, TOTAL- 



mLaT5 






NO 



WAU2 



BICOS 
blU36 
fiTH^T 



BIC39 



BlUSd 
bX069 



bI117 



MCAN..1 



70.390 

3.^^7 

— X9^5. 
457.792 
33.H73 

*^7 , r^20. 



**.«f7d 
<f.b30 



3.196 
3.761 
3.761- 



0.697 
3.333 
2,000 



M.l 
77,000- 



77.000 
77.000 
-77.000, 



77.000 
74.U00 

sn,oon- 



50.000 
46.000 



46.000 
46.000 
-A6.00U 



46.0C0 
46.000 
-U6»U0a- 



2.o67 
2.X74 
?,n^3 



33.000 
18.000 
?4.onQ 



2.000 
1.U2 



27.000 
23.00U 
27.U0O- 



1.152 
3.4i42 



33.000 
33.000 

3:^,000 



3.615 
6.267 
5,S67 



33.000 

33tC*n 
-3iuaaiL 



MEAri..2 



72.292 
12.917 
—25.625- 
64a. 0V2 
41.333 
fi.\,7fi? 



19.429 - 
5.647 ^ 

-4iL..4e9 

5.765 
5.647 

?.5aa 



2.000 
2.176 

-2^06— 



0.375 
2.000 



3.625 
2.889 
3,3J13- 



1.313 
2.375 



2.313 
2.43^ 

-2^00- 



2.d33 
5.000 
4.1 2S 



U.2 



-24-^aon.- 

24.C0C 
24.0, 0 

24.00C 
24. COO 
-21^00.- 
21.C0C 
17.000 
14.000 
17.000 

i7.noo 

-uuaoo-- 

17.000 
17.000 
^IV.OUO 
16. coo 
4.000 
—3^0 0- 
16.000 
9.000 

oca . 

16.000 
16.00C 

_i6..aao... 

16.000 
lb. 000 
^6.000 
12.000 
8. 000 

_fi-.jioa... 



SICi.'JIF.. 



Q 
b 
. 0 
J 
0 



0 

0. 

0. 
0< 
Ji i 
0. 
3, 
0. 
Qi 
0, 



.000 

.COO 

.001- 

.332 

.000 

.011. 

.006 

.nan 
.oou 

.040 

.047 

.009- 

.022 

.010 

.030- 

.035 

.003 

.OlA. 

.002 

.r3i 
»ocaL- 

.014 

.coo 

u35,0- 

.000 

.024 

i047-. 

»022 

,049 

.015,, 
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TABLE IS 



FRENCH - FULL TIME VS PART TIME 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ONLY . 



N.l 



UIV 

Typt 



s.exir 

nouia — 

HLATa 
— UifHavfc — 

Frt 
rtC 

CAT 

Aw 

»>»j& 

mAIO 
#iAil 
mala 



l.iibO 



7.U18 
21. If?! 

— XSUMJ^ 



9,iS3 
9.169 



<*3e,000 
S66,uOb 



^2.^99 

2, <*ua 

—4^50.9- 

3. <*23 
3.190 



266. oaj 

266. OOU 

-222.000. 



177. OCO 
267.000 

-26.l«Aa4). 



/)Ald 



&Iua3 
-frlbOfl 



3.76« 
3.4.39 



267. ono 

267.000 

267, nno 



2.>r22 
2.099 
-n.729 



267. UOO 
267.000 
AM,03U 



biCiO r 
oK36 



61019 
- 01020 

~»X«i2. 

UIU39 



dIuS3 

61U97 
tilJSa 

bli)«o 

UXU63 
di.(,64 

iildTd 





1. ^39 
2.771 

3.990 
3.099 
>2*dOA. 
3.<fm 

2. Aa7 

2.907 
StUHl 
1.729- 



218.(100 
217.000 
glW.OOO 



218.000 
216.000 



216.000 
218.000 

■Atfl.noo 



2UH.UU0 
<»6.000 

-i.74»aaa 



blwJ7 
utwi»y 

lilk/9i 

oTiur ... 

-<i4^l« 



iVriAWbbb 
SVHALtOw 
•'»VMA«.L11 



2.>fyi 

H. 0<»6 

I. bltf 

1.^96 

— I»w2i 

1.393 
2.912 

- 3.719.. •. 

4.719 

3«<*,09 
.-A.ib.7 — 

2.903 
•Z,JM — 



21H.0OO 
218.000 

-2ia.4ilO 

211.C00 
217. OUO 



217. OOU 
216. OOU 

■aia.oflo 



<».760 
9.U31 

-tr407. 



219.006 
217.000 

- 217.aftU> 
217.000 
21S.0OO 

-217.000- 
216. JOO 

- 217 .008 



Me AW.. 2 
-72^20- 



<*9.726 
2.366 
—1.300 
9.802 
17.178 

39.178 
18.168 
- 7.529 



<».803 
<».701 
».80W.. 



36.671 
2.96<» 
-Mm — 
3.9H9 
3.867 
0.099 




2.<»19 
1.990 

'•.238 
2.838 

3.629 

1.7m 




ERIC 



.iViiAt.t.2* 



6.602 
9.t90 
6,18H 



7.m 

7.497 



196. OOU 
196. OUO 
■496«004^ 
196.000 
196.000 
166. OOU 



1.097 
8.B<»8 
-3.<t76 
3.086 
I.6S7 

-a. UOO 

2.619 
-2.183 



H.'»72 
-^621- 
9.962 

6.T7II. 



1*».080 ^ 6.68a 
JM^OOtf 108 



202,aOQ. 

202. coo 
202. OUO 

202.000 

202.000 
202.00!« 

202.000 

2Uk.U0«t 
179.000 

-. 202.000 
127. COO 
127.000 

I07.00il 

73.S0C 

IPfi.OOO 

128. OUU 
12b. TOO 

laiL^OC 

128.000 
124. COC 

116. OUO 

109. can 

109. OOu 

— ios..con. 

10b. 000 
lO'^.OOO 
109. coo 
109.000 
108.000 

109. OOC 
97.000 
7.0bC 

m.oou 

100. OOC 

lo<».gor 

.109. OUO 

loe.oo'j 

109.000 
109.000 
106. OOn 
109.000 

.109. uon 

109.000 
109.000 
■Ibb.JOfl 
108. UOO 

}09.oog 

109.000 

lot.ouo 

-lO^OO . 
93. OOP 
93.000 
-91.000 
93.UU0 
9i.0U0 
44»M0— 



ST6NIF.. 



0.000 

3.000 

0.0 

0.000 

O.Ofl 

0.000 

0.0 

0.00*1 

0.004 

o.soo 
o.ocs 
O.dtti 

0.047 
O.A.IH 
0.CU3 
. 0.032 
0.009 
U.OOO 

0*013. 

0.P4P 
O.blw 
0.010 
0.006 
0.029 

~a«ooo. 

O.ftOI 
0.C09 
0.(.07 
0.006 
0.012 
0.038 
0.037 
0.019 
O.Ull 
0.0C2 
0.039 
0.006 
U.OO'J 
0.019 
0.0i{7 
0.627 
0.009 
. 0.019 

o.eoi 

0.007 

O.PUl 

0.010 

0.026 

O.OOJ . 

0.02K 

— a«.oo3.. 



93.J0OO 

9u.n9o 



0.030 
0.003 
—-4.088 . 
0.017 

o.oia 

8 . 0 19-. 



O.Alt 

e.oia 



TABLE 16 



SPANISH FULL TIME VS PART TIME 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ONLY 



1 
i 
» 

9 

7 

f 

10 
11 

il • 

IS 

14- >• 

k7 

i4 

If — 

II 

hi'- 

(«» 

17 
Itf 

»0 



.'IV 

-ir^i. 

- s.tAtr 

"iLArS 

Wi4- 



tc 



»1 

AC 

IVMALCOfc 



MCAh(..l 
— l■.w60- 



i.il« 

^tt.uCO.. 

9.6*0 



292. bCU 
292. O^b 
-2»(2-.6t>i 



ME Aw.. 9 



, ^•».474 
^ ia.b29 

at, BOO 



»k.i*7i 



1.9«« 
2.4«»8 



292.000 
292. UOV 

793,900- 

292.000 
, 236. OUO 

2M^00- 

2S*.0dU 
256.000 

— avaroou- 
i*»s.oou 

us. 000 

9<».000 
S<>.i)00 
■ i n ,4)00- 



8«».3ri0 
S<>.000 

•4ik.on&. 



14.000 
111.000 
-144^000- 



101. onu 
7J.bO0 

iii.ooa 

ill«((OU 
109. UOO 



-957,952 
71.V91 
91.2U0 

2.SH« 

1.9H2 
7.9HK 
-IS. 327 . 

114. mi 

96.9H8 
-^.304 . 
29.925 
10.323 

l»»SO- 



S.9H7 

<«.50* 
— *.7S0-.~ 
28.10ft 
27.700 

29.900 

-42.000 

la.AOO 

2.469 
— ^290~. 

2.900 

2.533 

2.970 

1.976 ' 

4.461 



107. "On 
107. Cb') 
1C7.CC1 
iw7f wUU 
107. cot? 
107.0.00 
lfl7.r.on 
I07.rcii 

93.000 

93.nnr) 
93.bOn 
93.000 
107.000 

57. con 

57.000 
-2I>.C00 
lo.roo 
lu.bOb 
■.ic.cuo. 
io.?on 
lb. coo 

10.000 

io.:bo 
33.r/00 
-41.000 
20.00n 
ib.DOn 
Si.oon 
32i.0uu 
27.000 



siorjZP.. 

J.OOS- 

u.OOO 

0.009 

■).0 

0.000 

lueoi 

0.000. 

u.ooo 

0.026 

0.044. 

0.086 

tf.002 

— n.ottO. 

U.026 
0.009 

— o.o«a~ 

0.046 
0.008 

0.001. 

C.OlO 
0.024 

~ 0.01«». 
0.022 
0.006 

o.ost. 

n.OOl 
0.029 • 
0.002. 
0.001 
0.001 
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TABLE 17. 



GERMAN - FULL -TIME VS PART TIME 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ONLY 



-t»*otV 



N.l 



MEAN.. 2 



2 
i 

9 



a 

¥ 

IS 

17 

Id 

19- 

dO 

41 

ki 

2i 

<t« 

»ft • 

2i 

d7 





Tff .CF.TWNS 
uIV 

-TYPt.- 

SCX 
SttlNTelH 

StMI- 

tiCOHS 
YK.OF.tlHTrl 

WPhuVt- 

AH 

Wf- 

hliii') 

l^i^»57- 

SluSt 
bI'J61 



BIu9U 
bX047 
•iilUb 
SVMALCOl 
SVMALeUS 

SVMAi.£06 



70,590 
<»6.H03 

^IrtrOO— 

l.lfS 
3.^47 



«»57,792 

— 16,rfV9- 
9.229 
3.5<*3 

— ia-rrf73- 
3.^42 
2.<i67 

— ^.121- 

2.273 
^dfr7- 



2.7S8 
3.970 
— -A.mS 
H.333 
<».333 



•♦.130 
7.dOC 



77.000 
77.000 

-7-T^-i»00- 



77.000 
77.000 



77.000 
74.000 

-7^.00»^- 
35.00 j 
<»6.U00 

-Vl-rOOO- 
33.00C 
27.000 

-33.000- 
33.00C 
3S.00U 

-3a.oqa- 

33.500 
33.00U 

' 33.C0a- 
30.000 
33.000 

-34,(U)4»- 
3U.000 
30.000 



-554t*13- 
71.750 
53.575 

2*625 

1.337 
6.250 



— *J»-.-9i56- 
16«».75? 
37.139 

&,68« 

6.263 
<».5bO 
— t3.600- 

2.<»m 

3.226 
2,«»iH- 

i.<»m 
i.e2<» 

3,033- 

3.32<» 
•♦.32«» 

— 2.971 
<».923 
S.15<» 

— 5r3tt5. 
•♦.977 
6.269 



—fto.oflo 
ac.noo 

AC. 0 00 
60 .uuO 

so.noo 
eo.?oii 

&b.cji} 

79. OOP 

ao.uoo 

3d. 000 
'♦'♦.DP 
-lU.noo 

3<».r.-oo 

31.300 
3<».0G0 
3<*.030 
3«».f)00 

3b.uon 

3<».C00 
3<(.UU0 
3<».n30 
26.000 
26.nao 
26.000 
2b. 003 
26.000 



SIbMIF.. 

••- 0.000- 
0.000 
Ll.00<» 
0.0 
C.C04 
J. 031 

— O.COl- 

o.oon 

0.011 

o.ooa- 

9.C30 

a. 031 

■ — 0.017-- 
0.023 
0.037 

- o.o<»<».. 

0.310 
0.03i» 
• 0.021- 
0.020 
O.Ofl 
0.031- 
0.030 
0.009 

■ O.ooa-. 

0.017 
0.013 
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TABLE 18. 



RUSSIAN - FULL^TIME VS PART TIME * 
SIGNIFICANT DlFFERENGES ONLY 



2 
5 
4 
5 



-7- 
8 

ii 
m 

15 

17 
U 



OIV 
TYPE 

S.LaIT 

HOURS 
IKFKCVL 
RC- 



w^lS 
AI- 



PY 
bl09o 



SvHALL2<f 



47.^75 

12.^17 
^.•447- 



2,uC0 
2.A7e 
— iwXia- 

27.b00 



— 3,.^3d- 
2.dtt9 
<f.250 



N.l 



2<f .OUU 
2<f,000 

2<f.0U0 
2<f .OOu 



17,00G 
17.00U 



17,0JU 
— &,.0-i10- 

s.oou 



9,00U 
16. COG 



M£Af4,.,2 



8,000 
8,000 



62.362 
2.121 
— 17.4m 
120.103 
7.15'5 

3.293 

if.oon 

22.000 
— 3^a.,6C<W 



42.0C0 
11,^00 

— 2,a^6- 

2,050 
3,324 
—2^5- 



4,048 
6.810 



ri.2 
-56.00a- 

sa.GOc 

5&.C0O. 
Sd.COO 
-40,000- 

m.oGo 

41,000 
.41.000 

41. cor 

b.OOO 

~5,noo. 

5,000 
5.000 
36,000 
20,000 
37,000 
.37.f.00 
21.000 
21.000 



.4,000- 
O.OUO 
0.000 

3.no2- 
u.ooo 

J,C09 

0.029 
0.005 
0.00^ 
0.018 
^},043 
.0,003- 
0.049 
0,033 



.-0,005^ 
0.040 
0.003 
0.a43- 
0,030 
0,028 



ERLC 



lil 

-95- 



• TABIE 19 . • 

FAST yS^SLOW S.EXIT OF 10-15 (S-l) 
'•ALL LANGUAGES'' 



1 

k 

5 
6 
7 
d 
9 
10. 
LI 
L2 



OtV- 

S.EXIT 

IMPROVE 

TTS^. 

UiOQ9 

oI<J2^- 

QIu33 
a2iu7 



11.U59 
-21brt>75 

11.639 

4 W- 

1.926 

**v:^63- 

2.4*U0 
2.632 



N.l 



SLOW- 

••••MEAN 



a7«ooo 

tf7.C00 

6<f.000 
87.000 
-30.^0. 



27.U0U 
27.000 
-27«A0U 
20.000 
27.000 



X.2(f6 
13.^62 
-52^.185 
20.885 
13.462 

6.r269 

**.957 
1.652 

6.304^ 

3.000 
3*4*78 



^J.2 



SICWIF.. 



- 65.000 


a.o<i3- 


61.000 


o.ru3 


65.0C0 


u.ooo 


65. con 


0.000 


52.000 


o.oos 


65.000 


0.000 


;?6.cnr 


• 0.023. 


23.000 


0.022 


23.000 


o.oia 


- 23.000 


0.017. 


1<».000 


0.036 


23.roo 


O.CIO 



4 



112. 



ERIC 



-96- 



TABLE 20 ■ . 

FAST.VS.SLOW; - S.EXIT OF 20-25 (S-2) 
"All^ LANGUAGES" 



2 



5 
6 

b 
9 

lo- 
ll 

12 

43- 

IH 

i.S 

16^- 

17 

10 

itZ- 
kS 

M- 

26 

27 



LANG 

sex 

-HCvftS- 



P«OFl 
MUT2 
AU- 



CS 
SO 
-AC- 



BZU29 



bZU39 



BIOHt) 
lilbSO 



Bl06d 
81079 

BZ109 
B1113 



SVMALEOd 
SVMAL£3a 



• nCAN 



1.675 
1.206 
-34itt^&3- 
21.3^3 
29.326 
- 3 6. 077 



23.eH7 
3H.S29 

3. mo 
2. 935 



3.393 
2.7HS 

-2-r7«S- 



2.929 
1.726 



2.266 
2.UH4 



2.226 
2.935 
2, 177 



5.H00 
H.727 

T 



N.l 



126.000 
126.000 
-la&rOdU- 
60.006 
92.000 
—tZMO- 



17.000 
17.C0U 

-17^0'UU- 
61. COO 
62.000 

-39^040- 



56.000 
f7.00U 

-3«^aao 



56.00b 
62.000 

•«8-r400- 



63.000 
62.000 

62.000 
62.00U 
-62^040- 
.55.000 
55.000 



SLOW- 

... .^1EAN 



-4-1-7.209— 
1.395 
l.O&l 
-906.»<^A - 

IH.73!) 

23.26<f 
— a7-r«-09— 

21.923 

37.462 
— 5*.615- 

2.auti 

2.5H9 
2^Hg7— 



N.2 



2.550 
2.361 

~2r»f29-. 
2.12n 
1.373 

-3,652—. 
1.619 
1.462 

-3a9fr~ 
1.769 
2.327 

-USOO— 

'».ao9 

5.170 



— <^<i»no^^ 
a^.ooo 

86.000 

• 8(0. noo 

37.000 
72.000 
■— 4if.nOO■ 
l3.000 

is.roo 

— ^1-3.000 
52.000 
51.000 

—27.000- 
HO.CCS 
42.000 
26. COO 
39.000 

5i.onn 

—^6.000 
52.000 
9«i*.CUU 

51. COU 
52.000 

52. UU0 
—52.000- 

H7.030 
<»7.000 



SISNIF.. 



- a.ooe- 

3.005 

o.om 

J.O — 

0.010 

0.001 

-o.oao- 

0.033 
U.0H7 

-.0.040- 
0.0<»5 
0.032 

— 0.03»> 
0.000 
0.023 
0.0H6- 
0.000 
0.P12 , 

— 0r024- 
0.001 
0.002 
O.OOM 
0.046 
0.002 

-o.ooa-i 

0.020 

o.oifa 
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TABI,E 21 



FAST VS. .SLOW - S.EXIT OF .30-35 (S-3) 
"ALL LANGUAGES" 



2 
3 



5 
6 



a 

Lo- 



ll 
12 



LS 
17 

in- 



il 
it- 

25 



HOURS 
AU- 



6U7.i06 
6.172 



TTS«» 
-WSA- 



5»231 
-5^92- 



C2> 



axo^o 

SI062 
biu7u 

Bxosa 

3X099 
flTill 



6X112 
blil^ 



SVMALCIS 
SVMAL£27 
SV<4AU4.2ti- 



23.iOg 
3.1b7 
—4.4*6.7- 



3.571 
2.e67 



3.^03 
1.0H2 

1, A »U0 



1.12S 
2.99a 



2. 1167 
1.917 
Ji^tiZ 

^•AJ9i 

■ »: , rr 



N.l 

H9.00U 
29.000 
■2^1^00- 
29.000 
2'6.U0O 



10.000 
2<».U00 



21.000 
2H.00O 



2<».000 

2'».ono 

24.000 
2H.000 

24.000 
2H.000 

22.000 
22.00-J 
■22.k0fr. 



....mcan 



— 7V.«00- — 

98H.750 
«».875 

— 4'»'.900 — 
2.313 
3.813 - 



<».61D 
3.W9- — 



3.0U0 
l.SHS 
a.63(>- 



2.625 

1. Aia 

.U-162— 

1.636 

•♦.273 
.2.5<*3,- . 

1.727 

2. aif« 

• <».6d6 

7.ooa 

6.571 

...7.2m - 



f.'.2 

2(3. ton 
if>.:ao 

-10.300 
16.000 
Ifa.OOC 

.-I6r00n 

2.000 

11. ro: 
11. con 

6.000 
11.000 

-i4rrC0n 
e.oon 

11. "00 

ix.Gon 

ll.UOU 

ii.oun 

11.000 
11.000 
11.000 

11. con 
i«f.con 

Itf.OOO 

lu.can 



SISi-JXF.. 



-O.ftOO— 
0.000 



o.oi»- 

0.031 
0.CH8 

C.030— 

0.0U7 

O,0«»S-. 

3.030 
0.C02 

o.nos— 

C.004 
0.(iO(» 

cuifo.. 

0.0<»0 
0.C02 
- C.0<f3- 

o.tii^s 

0.C3S 
0.035- 
0.013 
0.029 
. .. U..1<*1- 
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TABLE 22 



PERSONS V/ITII NO .PRIOR TIl/\INING 
VS Pli'RSONS'lVITir PRIOR TRvMNING 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ONLY 
"ALL LANGUAGES'' ' 



fiO.PRjiOH- 



^•1 



PRIOR. , 
TRNG.MNS 



N«2 



, . 1. 

S 
6 

« 7. 

10 
11 
12 
a3 

m 
x^ 

17 
IH 

-ly 

iCl 

•iH 

a?7 
2^ 

iO 

^1 

i2 

u5 
5o 

49 

HI 
H2 

Hi. 

H<t 
Hd 
Hb 
«♦? 
HU 
..H9 
&0 



iJEri- 

TR« OF •li<.\JG 
TYPtL 

S.uAlT 

»4UU«S- 

PHun 

PRuF^. 

PKwFi 

Yft.or .mktm 

.'•LAT ••TvTAu 

— ihum 

itLMTH 
f L/.Tt3 
l,.,K»ftuVlL 

K\/ 

CAT 

AL 

Ar* 
luY 

COW 

kVMCl 
viAOS 

TTS7 
ijlO'Jl 

0iUll 

^ioi«>« 

BiUl7 
6I01V 
.>IJ?1 

oiwHl 



-^o^-.^SS — 
70.^70 
1.40a 
-l.o^l — 

O.t}10 
15.H30 
-3y«».';^20 — 
'♦.•012 
m65 

3dp^27 
. .5i./7a — 
^2.o73 
^3,377 
-1^0,661 ~ 
i:**.*iV7 
1^.311 
..X^,yl2 — 
l.o3d 
5,632 
. 3,^ftd.-^. 

**.365 
.^1,351 — 



— 62atU»}0 — 

620.000 
— 62d.00C— 
62i.0U0 
620.000 
— 626^W)0 — 
127. GOC 
626.000 
-^2ii.000~ 
b2a.U00 
625.000 

— *f9^»ono— 

'♦99.000 
H99.000 

.-**g9,ooo— 
**99.ono 

H99,000 
— ^2b.000 — 
H99.000 
32b.U00 
32l^«000- 
326.000 
271.000 
— 20a•OOi>- 




267.COO 
32H.000 

-323.U00 

327.000 
327.000 

327. OOC 

291. OOU 
271.000' ' 
—271.000.—. 
253.000 
265.000 

~i7i,.uoa 



271.000 

27i*uno 

270. ^00 
2H8.0Q0 
150.000 

210. UOO 

250.000 
250. uOO 

2H0.D00 

207.000 
SH^.UOO 

-.261.000 

271. COO 

ii5 

-99- 



-613,8X9— 
71.736 
1.55H 

1.272- 

13.225 
23.079 
-33'f-»35n-- 
6.5b9 
15.H92 

5.200 ^ 

1.296 
36.175 
— ^l.Pll - 
35.5H9 
25.673 
— 2H.661 - 
20.152 
17.662 
— :?.9b'* ... 
2.229 
5.922 

**.aii 
5.331 
**.712 
-36.913 . 
5.357 
**.671 

3.335 
3.9H0 

-.3.935- 
H,501 
3.730 

-2.213. 
3.530 
3.3b7 

— 3.H21... 



3.0HQ 
H.127 
2.946 
3.3fi6 
2.597 

-3.P73 
3.0b9 
3.121 
3.207 
2.965 
3.051 

-2.711 
2.332 



640.000 

o^e.oou 

6HO.00n 

— 6mi.ooo 

.6HO.000 
6'f 0.000 

— 646.000 

mo .000 

64c. coo 

— 640.000 
640.000 
645. OOP 

- 554. OOn 
554. GOC 
554.000 
554, TOO 
b54.C00 
554.000 
64O.00n 

554.005 
421.000 
417.000 
417.000 
326.000 
-252.000 
350. COO 
414.000 
414.000 
410.000 
410. COO 
410.000 
353.000 
315.00*: 
-315.000 
• 287.000 
310.000 
—316.000 
316.003 
316.000 
316.000 
290. COU 

134. con 
. ... pa6.ooo 

275.000 
209. C6C 
300.000 
2^3.000 
274.000 
. 300.000 
316.000 



STGWir., 

o.oi: 

0.00( 
0.00( 

o.og: 

0.0 
0.0 

o.oor 
o.oo; 
o.c 

O.OOf 
O.CO( 

o.oor 

0.00^ 

o.ocr 
o.coc 
o.ooc 
o.ooc 
o.ooc 
o.oor 
o.ooc 
•>.ooi 
o.ooc 
o.ooc 

0.02 V 
O.OCG 
0.01'< 
0.007 
0.02f< 

o.oot 

0.031 

0.041; 

0.01« 
0.029 
0.000 
O.OOf 
0.003 

... 0.000 
0.000 
O.OOI 
0.033 
O.C06 
0.04fl 
0.000 
0.033 
0.006 
0t007 
0.001 
0.032 

.* .0.041 
0.040 
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-LAUEU 



-WOiHHXCR. 



51. 

52 
Si 

— 5H- 
55 
56 



5d 
59 

61 
62 



6<« 
65 

— bt-. 
67 

6a 

70 

71 
..,7ki . 

73 

7H 
--.75- 

76 

77 
. 7d - 

79 



-BXU62- 
dIU6o 
6lUb9 

-aiu7a. 

blu7b 
tlG77 

aiJdl 
t>lU63 

bllOU 
3X106 

-aiix^ 



SVMALLOl 
SVMALL02 

SVrlALLlO 
SVMALtlll 

svMALt:i^» 

SV*lHLL2a- 
SVMALt27 

■-SV..AU2U- 
SVMALLiJ 

SVMALc35- 
bViViALtio 



1.7H5 
l.ia5 

1.153 
l.lil3 



l.Ull 

3,&71 
3,118 

H,577 
6.U23 

-5..-ul<i. 
6,^98 
5,293 

-j».b37- 



6,707 
5,563 



6,^23 
7,019 

-6 ,405-. 
5,296 
6,572 

-6,^72- 



5,767 

7* 



N,l 

-252^000, 



-PRJOR^,,. 
TRriG,MNS 



271,000 
271,000 



270,000 
271,000 
-27X*XLXia- 



271.0Qi) 
271,00 0 

-^9,.oxa-. 

271.000 
271,000 
-231^a0ij^ 



215.000 
215,000 

^5.400-. 
215,000 
215,000 

-215^000- 
215,000 
215,000 

.2i5..cao-. 

215,000 
215,000 



215,000 
215,000 
-215.0001 



215,000 



2,<»m 

1.H03 
-1.252 
1.27U 
2,127 

-i.3ao- 

l.lbS 
1.061 
-3,583. 
H.OHS 
3,3H9 
-2^a31- 
^,667 
6,H71 
-5,. 3m.. 
6,055 
'♦.875 
-i*.337- 



6.263 
5.259 
— 6,a*^fl. 
5,631 
6,569 

H.ftOH 
6,975 
- .7.008 
6,169 



N,2 

-290.000, 
315,000 
313.000 

^ 3m, 000 

3m, 000 
3m, 000 

^13.000. 
313,000 

- 312,000 

-.312,003 
315,000 
315,000 

-3m. 000 . 
25S,0D0 
255,000 

-255.000 
255,000 
255, CUO 

-255,000. 
255,000 
25b, nOO 
25b. OOn 
255, OOJ 
255,000 

-255,C0T1 
255,000 
255,000 
255,000 
2Sb,000 



SlGr4IF. 

0 .021 

0.001 

o.oo: 
o.oi: 

O.Oli 
0,001 

0«.00( 

0.01; 
0.03! 
^.0.00: 
O.OP* 

O.oo; 
— a.oo£ 

0.011 
0.00! 

....0.03*1 
0.002 
0.002 

.-0.003 

o.oos 
o.oho 

0.003 
0.012 
0.004 

0.000 

0.000 
0.006 
. 0.006 
0.005 
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ABOVn AVGRAGE MLAT VS BHLOW. AVHRAGE MLAT . • 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERHNCES ONLY 
''ALL LANGUAGES'' 



LAaEL. 



tuEW. 

TYPE. 

S.ENTfcia. 

S.LXIT 
hOURS 

LAiiGk- 

YK,OF*iil(<rH 
KLAT^TOFAL 

MLATL. 

MLAT2 

. . . MLAm . 
MLAT5 
P«1UR 
EC.ueVEL. 

RM 

RC 

CAT 
AL 

AP« 

lor 

COw 

WO.. 

AAOb 

/^Am 
^r.Tsz . 

TTS6 
Wd 

SC-; 

GI 
AC 
BIii02. 
UlOlU 
dIOll 
blUlhi.. 



AQUVE. 
.AVERAGE 



22.0^3 
330 .obi 



38,691 

27.767 
31,286 

21,0^3 
0,711 

5,vfll. 

S,733 
5,36a 

— .5,ci^7. 

HO, 711 
-„6,057. 
5,101 
H,761 
^5,23H_ 



Blul7 

UI016 

UI019 

r)£u2U 

BIU^I 

blU22.. 

bIC32 

oi03«j» 

tilOHU 

uiOHa.., 

rilU'>9 



H,27l 
'♦.025 

A*V9.5. 

H,767 
39,7H5 
—^9,332. 
20,511 
31.4H7 
.^.2,965. 
3.732 
3,:)26 
3.3C6-. 



3.U02 

i.mo 

^.267 

'ii!.obO 

2,907 
-.2.130 

3.^75 

it j52 
-3.095 

3.151 

3,4^05 
-3.070 

i»oa2 



N.l 

^ 301,000.. 
301,000 
301.000 

^.301,000 
3C1.CU0 
301,000 

_i7_3..uao, 

301,000 
301,000 

_301,00U. 
301.000 
301,000 

. 301.000 
301,000 
301,000 

- 2ll,0C0„ 
210,000 
209.000 

. 209,000 
16^,000 

m2,ooo 

. 192.000 
210,000 
210,000 

-209. OOJ 
210,000 
200,000 

.«193»000,.. 
136,000 
^7,000 

^H.7.aoo_ 

'♦7,000 
<47.00O 
^172,000. 
1H9,C00. 
171. OOC 
^72.000 
172.000 
172,000 
172.000. 

172. onu 

172,000 
-172.000.., 
160,000 
lS9,00t 

..md.ugo 

159,000 
165,000 

-Asa.ooo.- 

107, UUO 



BELOW 

.Average 

-679. 5B0 
H6,lia 
l.HOH 
. . H,9flO 
15,9512 
3a2,6il 

.tt.790.. 

36,502 
H5.69H 
. . 2H,20H 
20.686 
lH,5m 
. 13,957 
12.349 
0,3m 

- 5,323 
^♦,000 
2.937 
3.563 
3,863 

25,170 

- 3,796 
3.520 

H. 27a 
. . 3.52H 

3.712 
3,593 
~.J5,509 . 
'♦.12H 
m.S56 
™3H.6H 
2H,500 
33. £69 
-..2,H26. 
2,852 
2.859 

3.06H., 

3.351 

I. 266 
. 3.620 

3.07H 
3.032 
2.766 
3.150 
2.639 
2.600 
2,70a 
3.037 

- 2.569_ 
2.679 







N.2 


SIGNIF. • 


— 255.000 


n.fioo 


255.000 


O.OGl 


255,000 


0.014 


. 255,000 


..0,000 


255. COD 


0,000 


255. TOO 


0.043 


. _ 62.000. 


J, 012 


255. COO 


d.003 


255.000 


0.0 


. 255,000 


0,0 


255.000 


0.0 


255,000 


0,0 


255.000 


.0.0 


255.000 


0,0 


255.000 


0,000 


.127.000 


.o.coo 


126,000 


0,000 


126,000 


G.OdO 


126.000 


.0,000 


95, COP 


u.ooo 


53,000 


0,000 


100.000 


o.cbo 


123.000 


o,coo 


126.000 


0.026 


126.000 


. 0.000 


125,000 


0.015 


123,006 ' 


o.con 


.106,000 


• ..-.0.03 0 


69,000 


0.013 


16.000 


0.039 


16.000 


„ 0.001 


IcS.CCC 


0 .033 


li*.000 


0.002 


9<N000 


0.001 


'68,000 


0.000 


92.000 


0,000 


... .9*^.000 


0*009 


94.000 


0.000 


94.000 


0.021 


94i.000 


0.000 


94.000 


0.023 


93,000 


. 0.015 


. 94.000 


0*000 


no, 000 


0.036 


61. coo 


3.000 


65,000 


. .0.013 


61.000 


0.000 


61,000 


0.011 


— 56.000 


0.000 


64.1*00 


0.000 
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■TABLE 23 



PAGE 2 of 2 



AQQMF. 



IX. 



I* 

IZ. 

ka 

>1 

4 ■ 

« 

6l. 

7 

8 

a_ 

0 

I 

2- 

9 

■» 

i_ 

& 

7 

ft- 
I 

B 

L- 
I 



axosf 

BI0S6 
HI 087 



.AVERAGE 
?.7lfi 



BlOSti 
BI061 



dIC66 
82069 

RTnTfi. 



81077 
BlOdO 



BI09S 



Bllld 
SVHALEOl 



SVMALCOi 
SVMALeOf 

SVMAUeiO 
SVMALCll 



SVMALC19 
SVMALE27 

-SVHALC28. 
SVMALE29 
SVHAl/ $u 

-SUMALLuk. 
SVMAL.C39 
SVMALe36 



3.751 
2.957 
2.962. 



2.023 



2.<»<f2 
1.49'* 



2.166 
l.<»69 



3.UU0 
2.a37 



A, 219 
9.009 



9.036 
9.<f23 

-iU36a. 



N.l 



5.937 
/ •^.78'* 
!U22a. 



6.207 
9.d3a 



9.3<»2 
'».fl'»7 
7.117. 



7.J90 
6.268 



-16«>.0O0 
169.000 
IfO.OOO 

-lHUJlilO- 



172.000 
172.600 

JLfig.nnn 



172.000 
172.000 

-JJlZJliLBL 



172.000 
172.000 ' 
-L72«ilfljQ_ 



172. UOu 
172.000' 
-I.71.n0fl 



137.000 
111.000 

in .nnn 



111.030 
lll.OOU 
All »0 Oil- 



Ill. 000 
111.000 

in ,ni}n- 



111.000 
111.000 

J^LUOOtl. 



111.000 
111.000 

111.000 
111.000 



RFL OW - 

. Average 



-3«A4)n.. 

3. '♦78 
2.30<f 

-i»065_ 
1.8S1 
2.266 

-3.506... 



1.7S3 
1.087 

UQi't.. 

1.559 
1.075 

2^351- 

2.649 
2.<»62 

1...7^5 

3.968 
'».«H6 

5.J22_ 

'*.S71 
'♦.922 

.'♦•J.Hi.. 

6.416 
5.312 
iUiii*3_ 



6.792 
6.390 
.J..130. 
6.065 
5.442 

6.584 
5.623 



N.2 

— aa.ooo 

90.000 
92.000 
— ^92.000 
94.000 
94. COO 
85.000 
9.1.0C0 
92.000 

93. COO 
93.000 
93.000 
94.000 

94. UO0 
93.000 
94.000 
81.000 
77.000 

—77.000 . 
77.000 
77.000 

.JTT.COO 
77. COO 
77.000 

— 7i.Q0.0. .. 
77.000 
77.000 
77.000 
77. COO 
77.000 

-J.7.00C. 
77.000 
77.000 



SIGNIF.. 

0.033 

0.013 
0.006 

0.005- 

0.001 
a.C28 
— 0.C23 . 
0.000 
0.000 
. _ O.0O7 
O.COO 
0.000 
0.019 
0.003 
0.005 

0.003_ 

0.C20 
0.002 

0.001_ 

0.022 
0.037 

0.021 , 

0.038 
9.G13 

0.»017.« 

0.020 
0.026 
0.024 - 
- 0.001 
O.COl 

0.002.,. 

0.047 
O.OOS 
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TABLE 24 



Prior vs. No Prior Training 
Mean Hours to Attain S-1 and S-2 
For all Languages - Full Time Students 



S-1 S-2 
Pi^io^ 324.36(25) 537.19(74) 

No Prior y 354.59(162) 649.23(197) 



Significance NS .01 



(N) ■ Sample Size 

NS ■ Not Significant 
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TABLE 25 



Entering Score (FT students only) 
Mean Hours to Attain S-2, S-3 



Enter « 0.0/0.5 



Enter ■ 1.0 



Significance .01 MS 



S-2 S-3 
618.638(271) 776.480(81) 



458.961(26) 871.800(10) 



(N) - Sample Size 
NS - Not Significant 
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TABLE 26 



FRENCH FULL TIME - ABOVE AVERAGE 
VS. BELOW AVERAGE - MLAT TOTAL 



T A O VT 
UADCiU 


ABOVE. AV 
. . . MEAN 




N. 1 


BELOW. AV 
. . . MEAN 




N. 2 


SI6NIF 


PRIOR 


0.426 


61. 


000 


0.145 


55. 


000 


0.001 


S.ENTER 


10.714 


119. 


000 


6.566 


83. 


000 


0.006 


S.EXIT 


24.118 


119. 


000 


18.554 


83. 


000 


0.0 


MLAT. TOTAL 


69.067 


119. 


000 


45.217 


83. 


000 


0.0 


MLATl 


40.160 


719. 


000 


24.072 


83. 


000 


0.0 


m;.at2 


27.992 


119. 


000 


20.410 


8.3. 


000 


0.0 


MLAT 3 


31.210 


119. 


000 


14.988 


83. 


000 


0.0 


MLAT 4 


32.622 


119. 


000 


18.699 


83. 


000 


0.0 


MLAT 5 


20.487 


119. 


000 


11.120 


83. 


000 


0.0 
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TABLE 27 



SPANISH FULL TIME - ABOVE AVERAGE 
VS. BELOW AVERAGE - MLAT TOTAL 



LABEL 


. . . MEAN 


W.l 


BELOW. AV 
• • • MEAN 


W.2 


SI6NIF 


PRIOR 


0.235 


17.000 


0.062 


65.000 


0.035 


S.RRTRR 


7.875 


40.000 


3.476 


82.000 


0.008 


S.SXIT 


23.375 


40.000 


16.098 


82.000 


.0.0 


MLAT. TOTAL 


68.900 


40.000 


45.427 


82.000 


0.0 


MLATl 


3>.975 


40.000 


23.744 


82.000 


0.0 


HLAT2 


27.650 


40.0(00 


20.500 


82.000 


6.0 


MLAT3 


31.300 


40.000 


14.402 


82.000 


0.0 ' 


MLAT4 


31.650 


40.000 


18.329 


82.000 


0.0. 


HLATS 


' 21.275 


40.000 


12.805 


82.000 


0.0 
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TABLE 28 



GERMAN FULL TIME - ABOVE AVERAGE 
VS. BELOW AVERAGE - MLAT TOTAL 





ABOVB.AV 




BELOW. AV 






LABEL 


. . . MEAH 


N.l 


• • • MEAN 


N.2 


SI6NIF 


MLAT. TOTAL 


70.429 


7.000 


46.000 


11.000 


0.0 


MLATl 


41.286 


7.000 


23.818 


11.000 


0.0 


MLAT2 


27.143 


7.000 


22.000 


11.000 


0.020 


MLAT3 


33.000 


7.000 


14.182 


11.000 


0^.0 


MLAT4 


34.143 


7.000 


20.000 


11.000 


0.0 


MLAT5 


20.714 


7.000 


11.273 


11 .000 


0.0 



/ 
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TABLE 29 



RUSSIAN FULL TIME - ABOVE AVERAGE 
• VS.- BELOW AVERAGE - MLAT TOTAL 



1- 
i 

3 
H 
S 



LA(2EL 



-hLAT. TOTAL 
MLAT2 
MLATi 

MLAT5 



ABOVE. aV 
....MEAN 

a.9.ai.a_ 

27.-J73 
30.182 
35.g91 
^2.S^5 



N.l 



11.000 

11. coo 

ll.JOU 
ll.OOU 



..^3•500 
19.500] 
IQ.QOO 
X*f.5C0 
9.000 



H.2 

2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
^.COO 
2.000 



SIGNIF.. 

0.000. 

0.011 

0.002 

Q.OOO 

0.000 
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TABLE 30 

FRENCH PART TIME - ABOVE AVERAGE 
VS. BELOW AVERAGE - MLAT TOTAL 





LABEL 


ABOVE. AV 
. . . MEAN 




N.l 


BELOW. AV 
. . . MEAN 


N.2 


SIGNIF 


1 


PRIOR 


0.571 


21. 


000 


0.160 


25.000 


0.003 


2 


S. ENTER 


12.037 


5A. 


boo 


7.195 


Al.OOO 


0.011 


3 


S.EXIT 


19.815 


5A. 


aoo 


1A.1A6 


Al.OOO 


0.0 


4 


PROFl 


19.375 


32. 


000 


30.500 


10.000 


0.010 


5 


MLAT. TOTAL 


69.722 


5A. 


000 


A6.219 


Al.OOO 


0.0 


6 


MLATl 


AO. 222 


5A. 


000 


23.85A 


Al.OOO 


0.0 


7 


MLAT 2 


27.537 


5A. 


000 


21.098 


Al.OOO 


0.0 


8 


MLAT 3 


30.7A1 


5A. 


000 


1A.A15 


Al.OOO 


0.0 


9 


MLAT4 


/ 33.870 


5A. 


000 


19.805 


Al.OOO 


0.0 


0 


HLAT5 


21.796 


5A. 


000 


13.780 


Al.OOO 


0.0 
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TABLE 31 



SPANISH PART TIME - ABOVE AVERAGE 
VS. BELOW AVERAGE - MLAT TOTAL 





LABEL 


ABOVE. AV 
. . . MEAN 




N.l 


BELOW. AV 

... MEAN 




M 2 




1 


PRIOR 


0. 500 


8 


. 000 

• www 


0 OS 


18 


• u u u 


n nn Q 

u • UU 7 


2 


S.ENTER 


11.154 


26 


.000 


- 2.368 


19 


.000 


0.005 


3 


S.EXIT 


20.385 


26 


.000 


9.737 


19 


.000 


0.0 


4 


MLAT. TOTAL 


69.577 


26 


.000 


47.105 


19 


.000 


0.0 


5 


MLATl 


40.269 


26 


.000 


25.368 


19 


.000 


0.0 


6 


MLAT 2 


26. 654 


26 


.000 


20.684 


19 


.000 


0.0 


7 


MLAT 3 


31.0X)0 


26 


.000 


15.474 


19 


.000 


0.0 


B 


MLAT 4 


34.577 


26 


.000 


19.895 


19 


.000 


0.0 


9 


MLAT 5 


21.615 


26 


.000 


13.053 


19 


.000 


0.0 
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TABLE 32 



GER^^AN PART TIME" - ABOVE AVERAGE' 
VS. BELOW AVERAGE - MLAT TOTAL 



1" . 



»>»- 

i 



5 



HLAT2 
JiLATi. 
MLAT* 
MLAT5 



JlBOVE./vy- 
....MEAN 



39.S2>» 
21.371 



N.l 



91 -nnn 



21.000 
21.000 
.21^000. 
21.000 
21.000 



-BCLQw.AV 
. . . ^MCAN 



J»6«231- 
26.846 
20.763 

.12.231. 
19.077 
13.077 



N.2 

.13.000 
13.000 

i3.oor 

13.000 
13.000 
13.000 



SX6NIF.. 



O..QQQ 
0.000 
0.000 
COOQ 
O.OOfl 
0.000 



•■ t • 



"■Hi- ■ . t 



r 



TABLE 33 



RUSSIAN PART TIME - ABOVE AVERAGE 
.VS.. BELOW AVERAGE - MLAT. TOTAL 





» • • • 
* 


» . • *. 
p 

t * . - 


• • 

» ' ■ ■ ' 


• 

• 


• 










X. 






UVBCL . 


- ABOVE. AV 




. eclQ«*«av 








....MEAN 




..•.MEAN 


iU2 


I 


Xa.0F.tHW5.. 


71.522 


?3.noo 


70^250-. . 


. H.OOO 


i 


hLAT. TOTAL 


b9.b09 


23.000 


ifT.SOO 


(♦•con 


i 


hlaTX 


36.913 


'23.000 


23,250 


u.ooo 


i. 


KlAT2 


__ ,2d..7i3 


25»000-. - 


. 22.750 


tf.COU 


s 


MCAT5 


d2.<t3S 


23,000 


i<f.oun 


(♦•coo 


i 


KLAT*^ 


33.739 


23,000 


23,000 


H.OOO 






2ti.iino 




..12*750 


H«COO 



SI6MIF.. 

0.0 It 
0,000 
0,300 

e.ool 

0.000 
0.00(1 

o.oos 



J* 
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TABLE 34 



Below Average Vs Above Average - Mean Hours 
to Attain S-1, S-2, S-3 



Full Time S-1 3-2 S-3 
FRENCH . 

BA 394.238(21) 728.304(23) 1019.000(2) 

AA 247.625(16) 572.896(29) 727.333(12) 

Significance .01 .01 NS 



Full Time S-1 S-2 S-3 
SPANISH 

BA 391.472(36) 639.937(16) 550.000(5) 

AA 252.000(2) 477.-579(19) 1029.667(3) 

Significance NS NS NS 



?ull Time S-1 S-2 S-3 
GERMAN 

BA 336.667(3) 647.833(6) (0) 

AA 458.000(2) (0) 805.667(3) 

Significance NS 



(N) ■ Sample Size 
NS - Not Significant 129 
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TABLE 34 (continued) Page 2 of 2 



Full Tim e s-1 - S-2 

All Languages 
Except Russia 



Significance .01 .01 



S-3 



lan 

BA 389.700(60) 686.156(45) 684.000(7) 

AA 269.100(20) 535.167(48) 790.778(18) 



NS 
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TABLE 35 
Mean Hours in Training* 



Language S-1 S-2 S-3 

FRENCH 

ALL 267.971 (141) 612.706(163) 776. 143(35) 

FT 355: 585(82) 650.788 (146) 795. 088(34) 

PT-ALL 146.203(59) 285.647(17) - 

PT-A 165.810(21) 341.750(12) 

PT-B 135.368(38) 151.000(05) 



SPANISH 

"aTI 286. 594(111) 520.168 (101) 690. 946(37) 

FT 340.691(81) 558.813(91) 706.667(36) 

PT-ALL 140.533(30) 168.500(10) 

PT-A 170.4(10) 227.5(04) 

• PT-B 125.6(20) 129.167(06) 



GERMAN 

ALL 247. 191 (42) 551.087(41) 681. 222 (09'' 

FT 324.286(21) 598.031(32) 694.000(07) 

PT-ALL 170.095(21) 384.222(09) 636.5(02) 

PT-A 199. 000(13) 384.222(09) 635. 5(02) 

PT-B 122.000(08) 



RUSSIAN 

ALL 222.667(18) 782.750(04) 1068.667(06) 

FT 663.000(03) 1323.500(02) 1391.000(04) 

PT-ALL 134.6(15) 242.000(02) 424.000(02) 

PT-A - 

PT-B 130.5(14) 



*Enter » 0.0/0.5 
(N) " Sample Size 
. Missing Data 
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TABLE 36 
Inter-Language Hours Comparisons 



Languages Compared 
FT Training -All 

French-Spanish 
French-German 
French- Russian 
Spanish-German 
Spanish- Russian 
German-Russian 



Exit Proficiency 
S-1 , S-2 S-3 



NS 


.01 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


.01 


.01 


.01 


NS 


NS 


NS 


.05 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.05 


.01 



PT Training-All 

French-Spanish 
French- German 
Frenchr Russian 
Spanish-German 
Spanish- Russian 
German -Russian 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



NS 



NS • not Significant 

- - - " not enough data to compare samples 
.01/. OS - values of statistical significance 
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TABLE 37 

Intra- Language Hours Comparisons 



Exit Proficiency 

Comparison S-1 S-2 S-5 
PT-ALL vs. FT 

French .01 .01 

Spanish .01 .01 

German .01 NS NS 

Russian .01 NS .05 



PT-A vs. FT 

French .01 .01 

Spanish .05 .01 

German .01 NS NS 

Russian — — — 



PT-B vs. PT-A 

French NS NS 

Spanish .05 NS 

German NS — 

Russian — 



NS ■ not significant 

■ not enough data to compare samples 

.01/. 05 « values of statistical significance 
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TABLE 38 

Significant Intra-Language Hours Comparisons* 



S-1 vs. S-2 S-2 vs. S-3 

FRENCH 

PT .01 - - . . 

FT .01 .01 

SPANISH 

PT NS 

FT .01 .01 

GERMAN 

PT .05 NS 

FT ' .01 ■ NS 

RUSSIAN 

PT .01 NS 

FT NS NS 

* Enter » 0.0/0.5 " ' 

NS - Not Significant 



- - - » Missing Data 



ERIC 
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TABLE 39 
French Regression Equations 



Predicted 

Exit 

Score 



Full Time Students with Prior Training 

19. 3238+0. 5909 (ENTER) +0.0124 (HOURS) +0.6979 
( PROF 2 ) + 1 . 5 2 2 1 (MLAT4 ) - 1 . 0 94 3 (MLAT . TOTAL ) • 

4. 0635 (BIO39)+0. 3542 (MLAT3)+1. 0931 (TTS2) 



Predicted 

Improvement 

Score 



Full Time Students with Prior Trainini^ 

25. 1359-0. 4189 (ENTER) +0.0115 (HOURS) +0.6480 
(PR0F2) +1. 5557 (MLAT4) -1.1606 (MLAT. TOTAL)- 
1.7889(RC)+0.4227(MLAT3) 



Full Time Students With No Prior Trainini^ 

Predicted 

Exit - 17.4754-^0-.0135(HOURS)+2.2571(BIO39)-0.5047 

Score (SF) {■Q.:?555(MLAT5) +0.4836 (RV) +0.00806 

(MLAT3) 



Full '^^'t' e Students With No Prior Trainini;^ 

Predicted 

Improvement - 15. 6420+0. 0141(HOURS)+2.7011(BIO39) -0.4634 fSP) 
Score +0. 0733 (MLAT3)+0. 1691 (MLAT5)+0. 4101 (RV) 



ENTER » entering proficiency 
HOURS - hours in training 

PR0F2 « proficiency in a language other than the 
one studied 
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TABLE 40 
Spanish Regression Equations 



Predicted 
1. Exit 
Score 



All FulJ Time Students 



•39. 8052*0. 5032 (ENTER) +0.0144 (HOURS) +1. 0539 flEl 
♦0. 322 (MLAT3) +1.9030(81068) -0.8815(81079) 



Predicted 
2. Improvement 
Score 



'31.1861-0.5237 (ENTER)+0. 0143 (HOURS ''♦0.8419 (IE) 
♦0.1563(MLAT3)+1. 3312(81068) 



Predicted 
S. Exit 
Score 

Predicted 
I* Improvement 
Score 



Full Time Students With No Prior Training 

■73. 4842+1. 9456 (IE) +0.0145 (HOURS) +0. 2548 (MUT3) 
-0. 3344 (MLAT5) +0.8955 (81068) -0. 4027 (AP) 



57. 0134+0. 0145 (H0URS)+1. 5002 (IE) +0.2260(MLAT3) 
-0.3120(MLAT5)+1. 2449(81068) 



Predicted 
S. Exit 
Score 

Predicted 
}• Improvement 
Score 



Full Time Students With Prior Training 

4. 5502+0. 4408 (ENTER) +0.0102(HOURS) 0.9778(RV) 
+0 . 3611 (MLAT2) - 0 . 2711 (MLAT5) +0 . 9l80 (BI066) 

5.1792-0.5605 (ENTER) +0.0101 (HOURS) +0 . 9450 (RV) + 
0. 3319 (MlAT2)-0. 2621 (MLAT5) +1.0018(81066) 



ENTER " entering proficiency 
HOURS - hours in training 



ERIC 
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TABLE 41 
German Regressioa Equations 



Predicted 
L. Exit 
Score 



All Full Time Students 



56. 9929+2. 1685 (RE)+0. 9208 (ENTER) +5. 4172 
(BI079)-1. 8535(81389) +6. 7522 (BIO40) 



Predicted 
S. Improvement 
Score 



All Pull Time Students 



53. 3691+2. 4855 (RE) +6. 9943 (BI079) -8.5514 
(BI049) +2. 7983(81040) -0.0055 (HOURS) - 
0.0432 (ENTER) 



Predicted 
S. Exit 
Score 



Male Full Time Students Only 



1.3476+2. 0882 (RE) -4. 2037 (SVMALE15) -6. 7834 
(81049) 



Predicted 
L Improvement 
Score 



Male Full Time Students Only 



•49. 8577+2. 2784 (RE) +7. 1707 (81079) -9.2508 
(8I049)+3. 4817(81040) 



ENTER ■ entering proficiency 
HOURS hours in training 
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. C 
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0.0 
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